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NEWS OF 


HERE is little genuine encouragement to be derived from the 
T initial agreement on matters of secondary importance reached 
by the Foreign Ministers at their meeting in Paris on Monday. The 
realities of the situation were revealed on Tuesday when the question 
of Italian reparations considered. While Mr. Bevin is ready 
to clean the slate and leave Italy to recover as best she may, without 
a reparations millstone round her neck, M. Molotov holds out per- 
sistently for the full satisfaction of his claim of $100,000,000. Mixed 
up with that are the questions of the relation of compensation to 
Allied nationals for damage done to their property in Italy and of 
the value of the assets that could be handed over to Russia in liquida- 
tion of her compensation claim. M. Molotov, of course, put the 
mate on the latter, and ceaselessly pressed his claim for 
it of Italy’s industrial production in the immediate future, 
a proposal which, it is suggested in some quarters, indicates a desire 

ian export-channels permanently eastward. The whole 


was 


wwest esi 


payment 


to deflect I: 


problem remains unsolved, and in front are looming the further 
problems of Trieste and Venezia Guilia, of the Italian colonies, of 
the Danube, of trade with Balkan countries, of Germany generally, 


and of Austria. It is something that M. Molotov should have agreed 
to discuss Austria at all, and every modification in his rigid attitude 
deserves to be recorded. But whether the Conference will hold 
together till the Austrian question is reached must be considered 
doubtful. If Tuesday’s discussions are any guide the danger of a 
complete breakdown, with a deepening of the fissure, geographical and 
doctrinal, between the Western and Eastern Powers, is as imminent 
as ever. That is a disaster to be avoided at almost any cost. 


General de Gaulle Again 


General de Gaulle favours a new type of ivory tower, among 


whose fittings is included a powerful loud-speaker. His tour of 
the Normandy beaches, two years after his own arrival there, 
ulminated in a speech delivered at Bayeux which woke many 





the French political parties manoeuvring for position 


nan familiar way, with a balance between them which is no 
more stable than it was before the recent elections, and with France 
still mir 1 constitution, the General was bound to be listened to 
His long nce and the doubt which still remains about the exact 
feason for his resignation last January heightened the attention of 


the citizenry of 


ich was much more numerous than 
General de Gaulle said was that until the constitu- 
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THE WEEK 
tion of France provided for a strong head of the state, independently 
elected, exercising the executive power, and with the right to 
make and unmake Cabinets, there would be no stability. None of 
the drafts recently discussed provides for anything like this, so that 
it could not be said that the General was aligning himself with any 
party. But the Communists will not be alone in remarking that his 
idea of a constitution is nearer to that of the M.R.P. than to that of 
the Communists. And the M.R.P., whose leader, M. Bidault has 
now become Prime Minister, is a Catholic party with a bright 
future and General de Gaulle is a Catholic with a bright past. The 
General made no mistakes. His speech included a condemnation of 
parties which represent nothing but themselves, a warning of che 
danger of dictatorship arising from ineffective party rule, and an 
outright condemnation of dictatorship. His simultaneous recognition 
of the vitality which tempers the instability of French parties and of 
the deep-seated French desire for order and stability, indicated once 
again how well General de Gaulle knows his country. It is stull 

far from clear that France can do without him. 


Palestine Outrages 


New and alarming outrages committed by Jewish bands in 
Palestine follow hard on the announcement that President Truman 
is sending a Cabinet committee to London to confer with British 
officials here on the recent Anglo-American report on Palestine, and 
that this step has been warmly welcomed in Whitehall. It would 
appear that the outrages, centring mainly at Haifa, were designed 
to distract attention from the attempted illegal landings of Jewish 
immigrants at various points on the coast. The damage achieved has 
been great—it would seem to be the aim of the Jewish Haganah to 
make the Land of Promise a desolation—and as usual British lives 
have been lost. Such terrorism has the incidental effect of converting 
every British soldier in Palestine, not indeed to anti-semitism but-- 
what is quite different—to anti-Zionism. The decision to be taken 

z future British policy in Palestine will be critical, and the 


regarding 


necessity of taking it lays a grave responsibility on the Cabinet. The 
coming talks with the American Cabinet committee must be carried 
through first, but in the end the British Cabinet must decide, 
ty on to U.N.O. becomes less 
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things is called for is a declara- 


tion that the establishment of a National Home for the Jews tm 
Palestine has, with the presence of over half a million Jews in the 
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country, been definitely achieved and the requirements of the Balfour 
Declaration are therefore satisfied. Once that is understood, and the 
Arabs assured that there is and will be no question of turning 
Palestine into a National Home for the Jews, such questions as a 
further limited immigration, or even the almost desperate alternative 
of partition, can be considered in a new light. Meanwhile it is not 
edifying to see Great Powers, this country among them, endeavouring 
to inject into Palestine masses of Jews whom they are not prepared 
to accept themselves. How far the general situation will be affected 
by the sudden appearance of the Grand Mufti in Egypt remains to 
be seen. He isa bitter enemy of this country, and Egypt, as an ally, 
of this country, cannot with decency give permanent harbourage to 
this country’s enemies. He will be a danger so long as he remains 
anywhere in the Middle East. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Peace in Azerbaijan 


It is to be hoped that the settlement between the Persian Govern- 
ment and Azerbaijan is as satisfactory as the first reports suggest. 
That the general outlook in Persia has improved substantially, 
temporarily at any rate, is clear. There is no doubt that the country 
has now been completely evacuated by Russian troops, as it was 
some time earlier by British and American, and to the formal terms 
of the agreement reached between Russia and Persia no exception 
could be taken. The grant of an oil concession to the Soviet Union 
is quite reasonable, provided the conditions are reasonable, and the 
decision that the future of Azerbaijan should be treated as a Persian 
domestic problem was on the face of it entirely proper. It is in 
accordance with this decision that the new agreement with Azer- 
baijan has been made. - The province, which had set up what claimed 
to be a semi-independent government, reverts to the status of a 
province ; its “ Premier,” M. Pishevari, retires into private life, and 
the central Government at Teheran has appointed as Governor of 
the province Dr. Javid, who was Minister of the Interior under 
M. Pishevari; the so-called “Parliament” of Azerbaijan becomes 
the provincial council pending new elections to the latter. Most ot 
he finances raised in the province will remain in its own hands and 
its militia is absorbed into the Persian national army. All this 
ppears admirable, for Azerbaijan, which would never submit to 
Getailed dictation in matters of administration from Teheran, retains 
a large measure of autonomy without in any way impairing the 
fundamental integrity of Persia. At the same time these are early 
days to draw conclusions. That the effervescence of the Tudeh 
party in Azerbaijan was closely associated with Russian activity it 

uld be idle to deny. The vital question is what Russia thinks 
of the new settlement, whether she accepts it as final, and to what 
degree Russian influence in Azerbaijan will be active. Till all that 
is known—and it is not known yet—judgement on the settlement 
must be reserved. 


U.N.O. and Franco 

The declaration of British policy on Spain at the Security Council’s 
meeting on Monday will no doubt provoke fierce criticism from 
those sections of public opinion, more vocal than numerous, who 
hold that refusal to take any proposed action against Franco stamps 
the British Government as reactionary in the eyes of the struggling 
cemocracies of Europe. If it does do that the cause is very 
largely the construction put on the British Government’s acts 
by its critics at home. In any case what Mr. Bevin has to 
consider is not what various people will think of a particular act, 
but whether the act is sound in itself. He made it clear at 
Bournemouth that he did not think a breach of diplomatic 
relations with Spain was sound policy; and he was perfectly right. 
Some logic must be applied in such matters, and if the British 
Ambassador were withdrawn from Madrid there could be no defence 
for maintaining Ambassadors at more than one other capital where 
restrictions on liberty are more severe in many directions than they 
are in Spain. So far from withdrawing our Ambassador Mr. Bevin’s 
egim should be to strengthen our Madrid Embassy in every way 
possible, particularly on the economic and information sides, and at 
the same time to further in every way possible the extension of the 


British Council’s work in Spain. To attempt to dragoon the 
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Spaniards is hopeless. By familiarising them by the spoken and 
written word, and by various visual aids, with the democratic way of 
life, and by developing those contacts which are so sternly prohibited 
at the other end of Europe, much more may be done than ever could 
be by the economic blockade which some Spanish Republicans do 
not hesitate to urge on His Majesty’s Government. On all grounds 
the British declaration before the Security Council must stand 
approved. Action by the Council itself seems likely to be checked 
by the veto of the Russian member, who, of course, wants stronger 
measures. 


The Food Production Crisis 


There is not much satisfaction to be got out of the debate on food- 
production in the House of Commons on Tuesday. Mr. R. S. Hudson 
was justified up to a point in accusing his successor of doing too 
little and too late, for the general world-shortage was sufficiently 
patent last adtumn for an intensive drive to have been made fo 
increased production this year. Most of the argument centred on 
this question of date, but at the best a profoundly grave situation 
would only have been relieved slightly, for the shortage is due to 
causes over which neither Ministers nor farmers in this country 
have any control. It is quite true that in certain countries grain is 
going to animals that ought to go to human beings ; it is quite true 
that here the demand for grain for human food is such that the 
extraction-rate per head has had to be raised, at a cost of 600,000 
tons of offal a year, with consequences on the farm indicated in an 
article on a later page of this issue. Nothing can be done about that 
now, and the decision as to a long-term agricultural policy must 
necessarily be deferred till the world-situation in the matter of 
wheat production is clarified. Mr. Hudson was perfectly right in 
the first instance in holding that this country should normally con- 
centrate on pigs, poultry, milk and vegetables, importing cereals from 
countries where they could be produced far more cheaply than here, 
But all must go by the board now, and it looks as if even more 
grassland still must be ploughed up to meet immediate needs, 
Meanwhile insistence, in the course of Tuesday’s debate, on the need 
for closer co-ordination between the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Ministry of Food is salutary, and Mr. Boothby’s exposure of 
failure to make any adequate use of the herrings with which the 
North Sea is teeming was an unanswerable condemnation of the 
Government departments which failed to make the production of 
the barrels essential for the packing of the herrings possible. 


Men at Work 


The excellent statistics of employment and unemployment 
published each month by the Ministry of Labour have mostly good 
news to tell. The numbers employed in industry continue to rise as 
men come out of the Forces. Even the exodus of women from 
industry shows signs of abating, and the number of women employed 
is almost certain to become stable at a considerably higher level than 
before the war. Numbers in the Forces have been halved since 
mid-1945 and will be halved again by thé end of 1946, when the 
total figure will be 1,200,000 ; and numbers employed on munitions, 
which are already well below the 1939 level, are due to go down by 
another half-million by December. Export industries and building, 
on which Mr. Herbert Morrison in a hopeful speech at Croydon 
on Tuesday placed heavy emphasis, are getting the men they need, 
and at the April rate of increase will hit their December targets 
of 1,600,000 and 1,400,000 respectively. It can only have been 3 
deliberate search for bad news which led the daily press to underline 
the continued fall in the total working population, for this is really 
no news at all. If the population experts could not have forecast this 
development many years ago they would have had no function. They 
did foresee it. It is a simple consequence of a falling birth-rate, 
has been going on for three years, and is likely to continue. Of much 
more importance than the statistical snippet that the male working 
population in April, 1946, fell for the first time below the level of 
mid-1939 is the productivity per head of those who remain at work. 
The Ministry of Labour’s figures can say nothing about this and 
Mr. Morrison’s optimism obscures rather than illuminates the 
question. But it is still the central question. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


HERE was just room for one more great speech on the 
horrible possibilities of the atomic bomb and the magnificent 
of the peaceful use of atomic energy. At the first meeting 
of the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations in New 
York last week, Mr. Bernard Baruch made precisely that speech, 
with all the weight and authority of a great American public servant. 
And now a truce to great speeches. What is now most essential 
is a close factual study of both the destructive and constructive 
possibilities of atomic power on which alone can be based practical 
plans for its control. The task of keeping the overwhelming 
importance of the whole question before the public mind will 
heve to be pursued concurrently, for the first shock of horror of ten 
months ago has already produced its protective reactions and the 
urge to forget the nightmare is succeeding. But the service of 
reminders which must always be maintained will be more effective if 
it takes the form of solid information about what atomic energy can 
and cannot do than if it degenerates into the monotonous repetition 
of emotive noises. 

Mr. Baruch’s speech was the necessary connecting link between 
the short term in which the possibility of the quick destruction of 
civilisation was uppermost in the public mind and the long term in 
which political control has to catch up with scientific achievement. 
It included not only the most impressive statement yet made of 
the power and responsibility which are now jointly presented to 
mankind, but also a precise set of proposals for immediate action. 
Both elements in the speech were essentially American in character 
—the rhetorical statement of the position with its magnificent 
quotation from Abraham Lincoln and the thorough and hopeful 
scheme for future organisation. It cannot be over-emphasised that, 
for the next few years at least, the key position is held by the United 
States—not Britain or Canada, and certainly not Russia. America 
knows most about the production of atomic bombs, and only the 
scientists of the world can see the road which leads to the spread 
of that knowledge, and very significantly these two groups, whose 
knowledge is greatest, are those who are most keenly and per- 
sistently anxious that control should be applied quickly. It is 
clear enough that one glimpse of hell is a sharp spur to them. 

What the Americans want to do is, therefore, the first fact to be 
studied, both as concerns the atomic bomb and atomic power for 
peaceful purposes. The contention of the scientists that the secret 
cannot be bottled up is obviously sensible (just as the frequent 
contention that it should be handed over to every sorcerer’s appren- 
tice who wants it is obviously nonsensical) ; but some years must 
still elapse before anybody not having access to the data and 
equipment which at present only exist in the United States can 
do anything effective for evil or good. These years are vital. If 
agreement is not reached then, it will undoubtedly be more diffi- 
cult to reach later. Whether agreement can be reached depends 
first of all on the attitude of the Americans. That attitude is 
responsible and enlightened. By far the best and most practical 
statement of what is necessary for the international control of 
atomic energy is contained in the Lilienthal Report, which was 
issued by the U.S. State Department on March 28th, has been 
republished in this country by H.M. Stationery Office, was accepted 
by the British Atomic Scientists’ Association and forms the basis 
of Mr. Baruch’s proposals. The journalistic cliché that this 
exhilarating Report deserves to be printed in millions and given 
away is literally true in this case. The kernel of its recommenda- 
tons is that uranium and thorium must not be mined by anyone 
not authorised by a properly constituted international body and 
that no unauthorised person or group should be allowed to work 
with plutonium unless it has been previously denatured to pre- 
vent its use for destructive purposes. These objectives are strictly 
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practical and for the moment they are all that is essential. But 
they can only be achieved by an authority which includes the 
scientists and others who possess the very highest and latest know- 
ledge of the development of atomic research. Mere inspection is 
not enough, if only because the inspectors would not always know 
what to look for. It is positive control at the most advanced point 
which matters. But that implies an authority to which every State 
must surrender sovereign rights. 


It is at this point that the political question arises in an acute 
form. Once again the example has been set by the Americans. 
They are willing that their own rights should be given up to an 
international Atomic Development Authority, but first of all they 
want an assurance that that authority will have freedom of action. 
Mr. Baruch made his country’s position as clear as it can be 
made. His words were: “I want to make it very plain that I 
am concerned here with the veto power only as it affects this 
particular problem. There must be no veto to protect those who 
violate their solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic 
energy for destructive purposes.” The fact is that if any great 
power clings to the veto the Lilienthal Report cannot be applied. 
This fact has been recognised by Britain, Canada and several other 
Powers and the retention of the veto in this field is opposed by them. 
If the right to destroy humanity is not foregone (and why in the 
name of everything sacred and profane should it not be foregone?) 
there is no hope left at all. Destruction would become a mere 
matter of time, and it could be a very short time—say five years. 

These plain facts must be known by the Russian Government. 
Yet at Wednesday's meeting of the Atomic Commission Mr. 
Gromyko made a statement which pretty clearly indicated that any 
attempt to undermine the veto power of the members of the Security 
Council will be resisted by Russia. He also submitted an alterna- 
tive plan which ignored the plain and true statement in the 
Lilienthal Report that merely to outlaw the use of atomic weapons 
is not enough—that there must be positive international control. 
All this is very ominous, but the last word has not been spoken. It 
is still possible to discuss atomic energy in a rational manner, and 
if the unlikely happens and the present cloud lifts those energies 
which produced the monster can be bent to controlling it. 
That prospect at least is bright and invigorating. The prac- 
tical questions concerning the use of atomic power for peaceful 
purposes are already being asked, and it will not be long before 
the first answers begin to come through. The Oak Ridge plant 
in Tennessee, which made the ingredients of the first bombs, is 
already producing radioactive substances which will soon be put 
to industrial and therapeutic uses. The period of ten years which 
is generally held to be necessary for the successful developments 
for turning atomic energy into controlled heat will almost cer- 
tainly be shortened. The information on costs of production 
and distribution which will settle the first and critical questions 
whether industrial and domestic power (produced in large plants, 
which alone can be regarded as practicable at present) will be cheap 
enough to replace the existing sources already exists in America, 
and will soon be firm enough to give the experts on public utilities 
something to bite on. The work of discovery is stimulating in 
itself, quite apart from the strong hope of a successful outcome. 

If hope is not a sufficient spur, there is always fear. It is already 
common knowledge that bombs a thousand times more destructive 
than that which fell on Hiroshima are practicable. The experiment 
at Bikini atoll in July will at least tell the American military 
authorities (though not, it appears, the scientists) something of the 
“ progress ” which has been made in the last year or so. And for 
the British there is the reflection—perfectly sober and obvious— 
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that the quick destruction of most of the physical links of the 
Empire, Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Aden, Singapore, to say nothing 
of the bases at home, could be carried out in the course of next 
week. How many bombs it would take to wipe out every big 
city in the world is a matter of arithmetic in which an enormous 
margin of error could be tolerated without removing the possibility 
of the undertaking. These are the relevant facts of atomic peace 
and atomic war. Which set is the more relevant will be decided in 
the next few weeks, and that decision will rest with Russia. But only 
that decision. The real and immediate power belongs to the United 
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States, and will continue to belong there for some years. If jp 
these years the American offer to destroy existing bombs and tp 
alienate the right to make any more is not accepted, it still remains 
true that a flying start will have given the United States an advan. 
tage in destruction which it already possesses in enlightenment and 
construction. If atomic war ever comes there is a distinct Possibility 
that in some idiotic sense the Americans will win it. But by that 
time the word “ win” will have lost its meaning. To-day there 
is only one thing to be won, and that is positive and unbreakable 
control of atomic development at its most advanced point. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N article by Mr. Christopher Hollis, M.P., in the current issue 
of the New English Review on personalities in the present 


Parliament, contains one interesting and unexpected suggestion. 
Discussing the future leadership of the Labour Party Mr. 
Hollis, who is a discriminating judge, writes: “My own tip 


for a future leader is Mr. Chuter Ede, and I don’t think he would 
be at all a bad leader either. He has a Coalition past, but not so as 
ne would notice it. He was then a blameless Under-Secretary. His 
Socialism, though doubtless sincere, is not obtrusive. He has an 
excellent sense of humour, and the names of the central authors in 
English literature and the central events in English history are 
familiar to him.” That is all true, and a good deal more than that 
might be said in the Home Secretary’s favour. No Minister im- 
presses more by sincerity, assiduity and a fundamental seriousness 
relieved constantly, as Mr. Hollis observes, by welcome flashes of 
dry humour. My own view is that Mr. Ede is too good a man to be 
selected as leader of the Labour Party—by which I mean that his 
outlook is too broad and fair to make him the sort of partisan most 
f the Labour Party want. It may be added that the Labour Party 
leadership is not vacant; that if it were there would be several 
aspirants ; and that of the various aspirants Mr. Ede would pretty 
certainly not be one. He is not given to pushing—but he might in 
the end be pushed. 
* + * * 

Listening to Mr. John Strachey’s broadcast on the food situation 

n Sunday night I caught at one point a singularly familiar echo. 








I think it was in regard to the despatch of food to starving Europe 
that Mr. Strachey observed that he was “confident of the support 
f all right-thinking men and women.” As soon as the Food Minister 
had finished I took from my shelf A. G. Gardiner’s “Pillars of 
Society ” and turned to the study of the Minister’s father, St. Loe 
Strachey. My memory had not failed me. There the passage was: 
“*Every right-thinking man’ is the note of The Spectator—and 


when one speaks of The Spectator one speaks of Mr. Strachey, for 
his spirit breathes in every line of that organ. He appeals to ‘the 
man with a firm assurance that the right-thinking 
man is with him. Indeed he must be with him ; how else can he be 
‘right-thinking’ ?” That was thirty years ago. The Spectator, 
under other guidance today, makes no claim to be better than it 
should be. Confidence in the approval of all right thinking men is, 
as Mr. John Strachey has so interestingly demonstrated, a family, 
rather than an Official, trait. 
* * * * 


right-thinking 





The election of the Master of Clare 2s Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge for a second year follows as a matter of ordinary routine, 
but it has the advantage, among others, of giving further oppor- 
tunities for the after-lunch oratory of which Mr. Thirkill regularly 
supplies such brilliant examples on Honorary Degree days. His 
speech last week, when the Prime Minister, the Speaker and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and four other persons of eminence were 
honoured could not possibly have been better. The inclusion in 
the number of Sir Edward Appleton, with his associations with 
atomic research, lent additional point to the description of another 
f the graduands, M. Spaak, President of the United Nations 
Assembly as “chief of the bomb-disposal squad.” The Prime 
Minister was haijed as one who, after holding various political offices 
and bearing his full share of responsibility in the Coalition Govern- 





ment, had now reached—Cambridge, the home of won causes 
Another, General Slim, was referred to as one who had to fight not 
only the enemy but the jungle. “It is asking 
officer and a gentleman to carry on where whenever you turn over 
a Japanese you find a snake, and whenever you turn over a snake 
you find a Japanese.” Mr. Thirkill’s successor, the Master of 
Christ’s, should start now on the epigrams he will need a year hence 


7 * * + 


a good deal of an 


The Labour Party in Parliament is suffering from a convulsion, 
The Party meeting on Wednesday was the scene of shots that may 
echo round the world. It is over the Map Room in the Commons 
Library that the controversy rages. In the last Parliament, when 
Labour was a relatively inconsiderable element in the House, the 
Map Room—theoretically, of course, open to every Member—was 
annexed and converted into a kind of Labour club. To-day things 
are different. Labour overflows every barrier and crowds every corner 
of the Library and the rest of the Palace of Westminster. As a 
result, and for general convenience, the Map Room has been con- 
verted into a magazine and general reference room, to which 
Members all and sundry must necessarily resort. The change leaves 
Labour furious, and the Labour members of the Library Committee 
had almost to defend their persons at the Party meeting, when 
a deputation was appointed to appeal to the Speaker to reverse 
the revolution. All of which explains why Mr. Gallacher brought 
the House down on Wednesday afternoon when, after a Minister 
had mentioned casually that he would put certain papers in the 
Library, the Member for West Fife interjected in emphatic 
Caledonian: “If he puts them in the Library I hope he'll take the 
Library out of the Map Room. 

* * * . 


There is a lot to be said for regional publications. I mean, not 
daily or weekly papers devoted to current news, but magazines dealing 
with local folklore, local history, local arts and the like ; Sussex, I 
fancy, has for some time been doing this kind of thing well. I 
welcome particularly the latest edition to regional journalism, the 
West Country Magazine, the first issue of which has just reached 
me. It is a quarterly, costing half-a-crown, and looks like being 
worth the money. It would be against my principles to admit that 
anything except Devon and Cornwall were genuinely West Country, 
and in fact, though the net here is thrown a little wider, those 
two delectable counties do predominate, as they should. Henry 
Williamson is there to represent them ; Plymouth and Morwenstow 
(both of which are almost common to both) are the subjects of 
admirable articles ; two more deal respectively with a Cornish artist, 
Edward Calvert, and pack-horse travelling in Cornwall, while an 
incursion into Dorset brings in T. F. Powys and the late Llewelyn 
Powys. All this promises extremely well. 

* _ * 7 

“The Communist Party will wage a determined struggle to bring 
about the reversal of the Government’s present foreign policy ‘ before 
it is too late’.’ So The Daily Worker. It has been too late 100 
long. Even before Bournemouth the influence of the Communist 
Party on British foreign policy was nil. As it is, fortified to the 
utmost though it may be, by the collaboration of crypto-Communists 
it can as well expect to shift St. Paul’s as to shift Mr. Bevin 
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HATEVER the outcome of the Paris Confcrence is, it cannot 

restore the economic unity of Germany. The Potsdam Con- 
ference has destroyed it beyond diplomatic repair by cutting off 
one-fifth of the country for the benefit of Russia and Poland—East 
Prussia, West Prussia, the two Silesias, Eastern Brandenburg, and 
the larger part of Pomerania. Most of the eight to ten million 
inhabitants who survived were driven across the Oder-Neisse line. 
On August 2nd, 1945, Old Prussia, the Prussia of Frederick the 
Great, ceased to exist. A remnant, consisting of what had been 
Swedish Pomerania and of Western Brandenburg, was put under 
Soviet tutelage. The Mark Brandenburg, the cradle of Prussia, is 
, Soviet bailiwick ; Berlin, an hour’s drive from the Polish border, 
has become a frontier post. The rump has been partitioned in 
four occupational zones, each to be administered under a common 
plan by an Allied commander. For reparation purposes the zones 
have been grouped into two halves—an Eastern zone from which 
Russia can take whatever she likes and the three combined Western 
nes set aside for the reparation claims of the non-Russo-Polish 
Allies. This temporary partition provides for a flow of goods from 
the Eastern zone to Russia and similarly from the Western zones 
to the West. No customs barrier is to divide the two reparation 
zones, and the same economic policies are to prevail in each of the 
xcupation zones in mining, agriculture, wages, central taxation, 
transportation and currency banking. These policies are to be deter- 
mined by the Control Council, composed of the commanders of 
Its decisions have to be unanimous, and can always 
be blocked by a single veto. As unity depends on unanimity, it !s 
potential only. So far each occupation zone is being run as a 
separate unit. Goods and people do not pass freely from one to the 
ther. Such movements as are taking place are arranged by Allied 


the four zones. 


commanders 

The Western zones are to contribute to Russia’s share, in order 
0 bring it up to 50 per cent. of all reparations. Her territorial 
nins in Poland, the Baltic, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Finland and 
Germany, which under the Soviet system include the vesting of all 
private property in the State, were not taken account of, nor was the 
wholesale looting in the Eastern provinces before they were ceded 
0 Poland. Under the disarmament scheme Germany’s industrial 
potential must be reduced by destruction or removals. Ten per cent. 
the Western zone’s removable surplus industrial capital equipment 


Russia. She on her part was to send foodstuffs and raw materials, 
ither from her zone or through her zone to the Western zones, for 
which she would receive another 15 per cent. of removable surplus 
apital equipment. This 25 per cent. (10 plus 15) of capital goods 
were to be moved to Russia within two and a-half years after the 
Potsdam Agreement, whilst return payment of foodstuffs and raw 
materials was to be spread over five and a-half years. The total 
urplus equipment was to be determined by February 2nd by the 
Control Council, removals from each zone being subject to approval 
¥ zone commanders. Agreement was reached only late in March, 
when provisional production limits on German industries were 
mposed. Removals to Russia of all things movable from the Russian- 
Polish zone have taken place on a large scale, but little or no inter- 
curse across the reparation-frontier has been achieved. The line is 
mpidly hardening, not so much into a customs barrier as into a 
Mason and Dixon line, which separates two social systems. The 
United States has organised barter exchange between the several 
reparation commitments. Its efforts demonstrate 
very clearly the lack of economic unity even in the limited sphere 
f inter-zonal trade. Even under war conditions in the United States 
the Governor of Massachusetts would not negotiate trade agreements 
with the Governor of Alabama for the exchange of cod against raw 
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By M. J. BONN 


Western economics are basically irreconcilable. This does not pre- 
clude co-operation ; it certainly does not mean war. Even in the days 
of vehement religious fanaticism, co-operation between hostile re- 
ligious groups was frequent. But it is an insurmountable obstacle 
to the economic unity of Germany. Soviet Germany and Western 
Germany cannot form a single body economic. One cannot expect 
the Russians to discourage Communism in their zone. Even if they 
were not fanatical universalists, devoted to the spread of the Marxist 
gospel, pure opportunism would make them encourage a pro-Russian 
party. They have already let it cut up large estates amongst ‘the 
proletariat. However desirable land-reform may be, it should not 
have been improvised at a time when the inevitable temporary 
reduction of agricultural output imperils a starving world. The 
Western Powers, on the other hand, can scarcely favour the growth 
of Communism in regions adjacent to their own lands. 


Economic intercourse and economic unity are not identical. Trade 
has often united countries whose economic structures were organised 
on conflicting principles. Its re-establishment between the Eastern 
and Western zones of Germany would not re-unite a country which 
has been cut into two, There are, and will remain, two Germanys. 
Russia, being greatly under-developed, is bound to make the best 
use of the resources of her zone and to turn it away from the West. 
The Western Allies can do nothing to make her restore an economic 
unity which is not in her interest. They can withhold, even within 
the four corners of the Potsdam agreement, the 25 per cent. surplus 
equipment they are supposed to remove. They can argue that the 
hasty agrarian reforms in the Russian zone, which may well be the 
prelude to collectivisation and the dumping of eight to ten million 
deportees on the West, have completely upset the social balance in 
their zones. These changes make necessary the retention of a ver 
much larger industrial potential for the needs of German peace 
economy than the one agreed upon. Whilst the Potsdam Agreement 
stipulated that enough must be left to the German people to enable 
it “to subsist without external assistance,” the British may have to 
burden their taxpayers with £80,000,000 to prevent starvation. The 
Russians may be induced to speed up supplies ; they may consent to 
the creation of a Central German Agency in Berlin, knowing very 
well that this Agency can only carry out decisions passed unanimously 
by the Control Council. The only bribe which would tempt Russia 
to fall outwardly into line would be direct participation in the 
administration of the Ruhr. This would put her in a position 
to interfere with every effort for making the Western zone a 
socially contented region. It would be folly to buy “unity” at 
this price. 

It is clearly not in the interest of the Soviets to contribute to the 
creation of an economically united Germany not run on their own 
principles. They would not even care for a United Soviet Germany, 
since it might assume the leadership of world Communism. From 
their political point of view, they are justified in developing 3 
German-speaking Soviet Republic in their own zone, to act as a 
promised land for the rest of Germany and to form a Western 
Soviet bulwark against a restless Poland. As the Western Allies 
cannot now undo the partition of Germany, they might as well 
recognise it and develop Western Germany in order to make its 
people look forward to peaceful co-operation with its Western 
neighbours rather than to liberation through, and to union with, 
its Eastern compatriots. There would be thus two Germanys—as 
there occasionally have been in the past. With Austria there will be 
even three. It is probably not history’s last word, though it is clearly 
the end of an epoch. It marks the flowing back of the Germanic 
tide almost to the low-water mark whence it rose a thousand 
years ago, It involves the pushing back of the political frontiers 
of Europe—temporarily at least—to its geographical centre. But 
the end of an epoch is usually the beginning of another, even though 
in cycles. 


history moves in curves rather than 
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AMERICA’S FOOD EFFORT 


DEEP sense of frustration has taken hold of many Americans 
during the last few months. Every issue that comes up for 


decision makes them feel that they are somehow failing to impress° 


their will upon an inactive and divided Congress and a storm- 
battered, wavering administration. Public-opinion polls show by 
surprisingly clear majorities what the people want, and that party 
divisions matter comparatively little to them. But there seems to 
be no response to their wishes. Franklin Roosevelt has never been 
missed so much since his death a year ago as during these days of 
confusion and drift. The American people want Congress and the 
administration to act constructively in the interests of domestic 
prosperity and international peace. They see instead indecision 
and virtual paralysis in Washington, where important Government 
Bills are shelved month after month or mutilated by dissenting 
Congress majorities. They want price-control continued until 
industrial production is large enough to halt the growing danger of 
inflation. But price-control is daily weakened by vested interests 
which Washington does not dare to oppose effectively, and prices 
are rising. 

They want a Government-sponsored drive for the building of 
millions of cheap houses. But unending controversy stops all action 
while millions of war veterans suffer from the acute housing- 
shortage. They want Washington to take an attitude roward labour 
and management that stimulates production and provides a sound 
basis for higher wages and continuing high profits. But the lack of 
clear purpose in Washington only deepens the wage-conflicts, 
inciting management one day and labour the other and making the 
rift between their political camps grow. They want a foreign policy 
that subordinates the concepts of national power and prestige to 
that of peace through far-sighted world-economic co-operation. 
But hesitancy and disagreement forbid Washington to meet a good 
many of the challenges of a complicated world situation in a con- 
structive manner. Yet nothing gives so many Americans a sense 
of frustration and helplessness as the failure of their country © 
do its utmost for a starving world. Nowhere, they feel, does the 
lack of concerted purpose and leadership do so much immediate 
harm as in the matter of food supplies for the starving of Europe 
and Asia.. Nowhere is the discrepancy between their sincere wish 
for action and their country’s performance so baffling to them as in 
famine-relief. 

“We set up a grandiose export schedule,” says the conservative 
New York Herald Tribune. “We did not meetit. It was whittled 
down by half. We are still not meeting it.” “ Political cowardice 
and public waste make the United States welsh on its promise to 
a hungry world,” says the equally conservative Fortune magazine. 
And the papers of the Left criticise administration and Congress 
in similar The Cabinet agrees with the people on the 
country’s excellent food situation. “Even after the most careful 
self-rationing, we stil] will be eating only a little less than our 
peak post-war intake of 3,360 calories a day,” states the Secretary 
of Agriculture in a request to the people to eat less. “ That is 710 
calories more than any population needs to maintain full health and 
efficiency.” But Government exhortations to the people to cut 
down on food do not help any more than “ Slimming Clubs,” whose 
members pledge five dollars to famine funds for each pound of 
weight they fail to lose per month, and newspaper prizes for “ Foil- 
the-famine menus,” with five-dollar awards for suggestions like 
“Cream of spinach soup, baked fish, carrots julienne, potato 
bread sticks, strawberries, macaroons, coffee.” 
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In fact, food-consumption does not seem to have fallen appre 
ciably, and bread-sales throughout the country are running 1§ per 


cent. higher than last year acoording to the “Washington Food 
Report” ; while the latest investigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Stanford University estimate that “ Americans waste 


125,000,000 pounds of food every day, or about 25 per cent. of the 


nation’s t The enure problem of short-term relief 


food supply.” 
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turns around the issue of the re-introduction of rationing, A recent 
public-opinion poll has shown 70 per cent. of the People in fayoy 
of it. For they know that human weakness in the face of allys 
food-shops and high-power advertising of foodstuffs cannot easi 
be overcome, especially in view of the fact, often quoted in letters 
to newspapers, that the general wastefulness of the unrationed marke, 
system discourages even the greatest enthusiasts from Saving food, 
“Someone must tackle the job,” writes a typical reader in her protest 
against the system of voluntary rationing. Recounting her experiences 
with bakeries, she complains, “The bread I don’t buy is going to 
fatten chickens instead of saving lives.” 


As other letters put it, the American people consider it an insuk 
to be exhorted to thrift, and blamed for its failure when they know 
rationing to be the only effective remedy—for the sake not only of 
the starving abroad but also of those of modest means at home. For 
there is a good reason why bread and fats, the foodstuffs most needed 
for exports, are in such great demand by the poorer classes. They 
are cheap, while certain kinds of meat, dairy products and other foods 
are plentiful only in the expensive black markets. But Congres 
and the Cabinet are divided on rationing, as they are on its necessary 
auxiliary—continued and strengthened price-control. The reintro- 
duction of rationing would take too long to help the world, say those 
who from time to time give out optimistic statements about the 
world famine being over in “iainety days” or “after the next 
harvest.” What really defeats the advocates of rationing is the almost 
hysterical fear for the future of “free enterprise” on the part of 
Big Business. One of the main proponents of that fear is e- 
President Hoover, whom President Truman made his chief colle 
borator on matters of famine-relief. 


Most Americans have come to realise that beyond the problem of 
short-term relief there is that of long-term provision both for the 
starving abroad and for the poor in the United States—a problem 
that can be solved only through increased production. For the 
famine in Europe and Asia is now expected to last for several years; 
and America’s food exports, although below maximum capacity, are 
bound to create shortages in the United States. The absence of 
rationing and the badly weakened price-control are already giving 
rise to an acute problem for all low-income groups. Bread is 
getting scarce, while cake; which gives higher profit margins to 
bakers under present price-control regulations, is abundant and 
often gets stale on retailers’ shelves. But here, too, Washington's 
approach is indecisive. The Department of Agriculture, instead of 
coming out for a further increase of production, warned the farmers, 
who are chronically in fear of a glut, that agriculture would hb 
“plagued with excess capacity, surplus supplies and a persistent 
downward pressure on prices” if technological innovations resulting 
from wartime scientific progress “continued to pour forth at the 
accelerated rate at which they have in recent years.” 


President Roosevelt would not have feared such a danger today. 
The expanding economy which he tried to perpetuate in the United 
States through the basic ideas of the New Deal, and to secure for 
the world as a whole through his positive conception of international 
economic co-operation, provided for maximum American farm-pro- 
duction. He realised that even a large part of the American people 
need better and more food than they have been getting. For the 
high “average” consumption of 3,360 calories per head in th 
United States is misleading. Those who consume more food than 
may be good for them are overeating to a much greater extent than 
“=10 calories per day.” On the other side, millions of families, 
even now, are not getting enough in calories and especially in 
vitamins. With appropriate economic policies, those Americans 
would provide a permanent market for a greater agricultural output. 
Roosevelt also saw larger markets for American food abroad, where 
hundreds of millions of people have always been undernourished 
and will still remain on a subsistence diet when the present acute 
famine is over. Until American end British industry can help 
countries like India and China, Greece and Italy with more 
machinery, fertilisers and insecticides to increase their own agti- 
cultural productivity, the American farmers, like those of other 
agricultural-surplus countries, should be able to sell to them large 
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tities of food, if international trade were really made to expand 
on the basis of far-reaching economic co-operation. 
Roosevelt-followers, like Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace, 
however, are now in a minority in the Cabinet. Their ideas of 
‘ng for an expanding domestic and world economy are under 
constant attack from those who are obsessed with fears of “ danger 
to free enterprise ” and of “ world-wide socialisation of food pro- 
duction.” The majority of the American people still favour the 
optimistic ideas of the Rooseveltian era. But the recent failures of 
the administration in forecasting economic trends, in the execution 
of policies and in the handling of controls have confused the man 
on the farm and in the street. He feels more strongly every day 
that he has no power to prevent a course of domestic and foreign 
economic policy along the lines of the Coolidge and Hoover eras. 
He regrets his country’s failure to help the hungry world to the 
full extent of its great capacity. To him this sad fact is the logical 
result of another—the failure to establish in the United States that 
socially motivated, expanding economy for which the experiences of 
the New Deal and of the war seemed to have laid the 
foundations 


“EQUALITY ” EDUCATION 


By GUY BOAS 


HE problem of secondary education becomes ever more be- 

wildering as the views of those who pronounce upon it become 
more contradictory, impracticable and passionate. The Government 
having undertaken to establish grammar, technical and modern 
schools, equal in status and amenities, in the hope of persuading 
the public (which means the parents) to regard them with parity of 
esteem, Miss Ellen Wilkinson was fiercely assailed at Bournemouth 
last week on the ethics of this enterprise. In the opinion of Miss 
Margaret Herbison, M.P. for North Lanark, this segregation of 
children would deny equality of opportunity ; it would not be pos- 
sible to determine a child’s aptitudes at 11 plus; if these schools 
were established the best brains would be sent to the grammar 
schools, the next best to technical schools, and the rest to modern 
schools. She wanted every child to attend a common type of 
secondary school, for a liberal, not an academic, education. A class 
distinction “by intelligence or brains” she declared, “would be 
worse than the distinction based on financial standing which w- 
had before.” This sentiment, we are told, “stirred the conference 
0 a widespread indication of assent.” 

Thus oratory excites unanimity, but it would be instructive to 
read (and compare) what Miss Herbison and her widespread sup- 
porters would write if they were invited to inscribe on a sheet of 
notepaper precisely what each one of them means by an education 
which is “liberal.” Liberal, like Mesopotamia, is an impressive 
word, but what exactly would members of the Bournemouth Con- 
ference have us understand by it in concrete terms of the school 
time-table? Miss Herbison is right in saying that it is virtually 
impossible to determine a child’s aptitudes at 11 plus—it is often 
almost as difficult to do so three or four years later—but it would be 
a mournful consequence that all children must therefore be taught 
the same things in the course of their liberal education, which would 
ensure that all of them, stretched on a camouflaged bed of Procrustes, 
would be “free” to study a large number of inappropriate and 
unpalatable subjects 

“Equality of opportunity” is another brave but too vaguely im- 
pressive phrase. If it is taken to mean equal opportunity for those 
who are equal, that is just and wise; but if it causes people to 
think that every child is equal and should therefore have an equal 
Opportunity, the phrase is dangerously misleading. Neither children 
nor adults are equal ; Nature does not make them so, and no political 
aspiration will rectify the omission. Nor, in any case, has education 
any concern with illusory equality. “ True education,” as Schelling 
Wrote, “makes for inequality: the inequality of individuality, the 
Mequality of success, the glorious inequality of talent and genius : 
for inequality, not mediocrity, individual superiority, not standardisa- 
GON, ts the the world.” To work 
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obstinately on the assumption that all children are equal and alike 
is not only unnatural ; it is unfair and unkind ; Summum jus, summa 
injuria. At some time or other allowance must be made for those 
who are gifted and those who are less so, and different provision 
made for those whose inclinations differ. Even the equalitarians do 
not, one presumes, expect equal opportunity to exist from the cradle 
to the grave. At some point variation must begin, and no useful 
purpose is served by objecting to the inevitable. For the working 
of the community those children who are suitable must be trained 
academically and those who are suitable must be trained technically ; 
and if anyone is still so prejudiced as to regard technical work as 
inferior, let him be reminded of the words of Mr. Gladstone: 
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“Technical education is the exaltation of manual labour, the 
bringing of manual labour up to the ‘highest excellence of 
which it is susceptible.” In addition, “modern” schools are 


wisely to be provided for those whom Nature has not equipped 
either to be technicians or to profit by too ambitious an academic 
régime. 

A start in selection cannot be postponed too long or invaluable 
time will be wasted. The least imperfect policy is to select at 
11 plus, but to provide for subsequent transfer in all cases where 
clearly desirable. If a modern or technical pupil has 
proved, after a vear or two, manifestly academic, it should be possible 


it proves 


easily to absorb him or her into a grammar-school curriculum, 
and no difficulty is likely to arise over transfer in the reverse 
direction. That is the recently devised policy over which no 


have felt undue alarm. Nevertheless, 
leads one to reflect, in a personal 
mmotion in which secondary education 
on and the blanket of fog in which its future 


one at Bournemouth need 
the Bournemouth breeze 
capacity, on the general c 
is having to carry 
is stranded. 

The truth is that, for various reasons, chief among them the 
extreme complexity of the whole business, there is a real danger 
that the good intentions which have been put into the new Education 
Act may achieve the paradoxical result of jeopardising the whole 
educational system on which this country has achieved, and so far 
maintained through two world wars, greatness. The first principle, 
which should be written in letters of fire, is that England will go 
back on all she has hitherto stood for if she fails to recognise that 
politics are one thing and education is another. In so far as we 
start, as we have started, to make one the handmaid of the other, 
we are going the way of those regimented, totalitarian, dictator- 
ridden nations whose ideology we have poured out our life-blood 
for six years to resist. Equality of opportunity, rightly understood, 
is an admirable ideal which Right and Left should labour equally 
to achieve, and inasmuch as the new Education Act was the act of 
a National Government, both Left and Right would appear to have 
combined to work strenuously in this direction. But what in fact 
have they effected? Not only have they not effected equality, but 
they have set things going in a direction which is fast establishing 
a greater inequality than existed before. 

Ir might or might not have been wise, but it would have been 
iogical, to abolish the Public Schools, and to say that in future 
every English pupil shall be given the same secondary education. 
The illogical but English policy was adopted of leaving the Public 
Schools to their private lives That having been decided, it would 
have then seemed natural to attempt to draw the State secondary 
schools as near the Public Schools as possible, with a view, through 
our gradual and sensible democratic evolution, to the two becoming 
merged in course of time. But instead of this, the effect of the Act 
has been to set local Councils attempting to equate their primary, 
technical, modern and grammar schools, these being the only schools 
under their control. Hitherto an excellent ladder had existed of 
schools of graduated type and fees to suit the taste and purse of 
every parent. But by the policy of equating every type of non- 
public school, of saying that every child over eleven is now 2 
secondary-school pupil (though at present for only a fraction of them 
secondary-school buildings, equipment, or staffing are available), by 
making no distinction of status (length of holidays, staff salaries and 
freedom from control) between primary and grammar schools, though 
young children and the other largely for 


the one is catering for 
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adolescents, a gulf has been set yawning between Public-School and 
State education which neither enlightened idealism nor sincere 
desire for unity can hope to bridge. 


And two even more deadly features lower on the horizon. If the 
public obstinately refuse to give parity of esteem to grammar, 
technical and modern schools, let the unfortunate pupils and 
staff in their thousands be merged in one gigantic building, 
euphoniously called “ multilateral,” in order to pretend that, though 
Nature does not make men equal, Local Authorities are capable of 
doing so. And as though that were not sufficient to lower the 
educational standard, let the School Certificate Examination be 
abolished in all the schools of the State, leaving only the pupils of 
schools Public and private to emerge with a tangible and impersonal 
proof of education to present to potential employers. It is easy to 
deride the Certificate as “cramming” and to enthuse on lessons 
divorced from the shadow of an external test. But let those who 
do so teach for twenty years in a secondary school, and they may 
think differently. They may discover that to approve of the Certifi- 
cate is not necessarily to be a pedant ; that it is the combination of 
activities divorced from examinations with those in which examination 
provides an objective which strikes the right balance, and that while 
a school devoted only to Certificate teaching would not deserve the 
name of school, schools with no Certificate to work for will have 
had their very linch-pin removed. I yield to none in enthusiasm for 
activities, esthetic, athletic, scientific and social, in which the Certifi- 
cate plays no part, but I am convinced that unless some hard core 
of intellectual purpose (which the Certificate provides, and for which 
personal and internal assessments are no satisfactory substitute) runs 
through our secondary curriculum, our standards will be relaxed, 
and our fibre weakened, at a point in the world’s history when it 
is more dangerous than ever before that we should allow this to 
happen. 

Out of so many perplexities, one thing is certain: neither stability 
nor satisfaction will ever be achieved so long as our education is 
tied to the revolving wheel of politics. “The foundation of every 
State,” said Diogenes, “ is the education of its youth.” That is true, 
but the foundation of education should not be the State. For party 
politics must render tribute to Caesar, whereas the training of youth 
should render tribute to God. 


THE LIVESTOCK CRISIS 


By FRANK SYKES 

HE news that the domestic egg-producer’s ration is to be cut has 
‘| been greeted as a major calamity in many households. On 
the farm the position is hardly less serious. In response to previous 
encouragement from official sources farmers have increased their 
head of poultry and pigs. Now the death-warrant has been signed ; 
numbers may fall to a new low record, the home production of eggs 
and bacon will hardly count in the nation’s diet and the farmer will 
have suffered considerable financial loss. The other farm-animal to 
suffer will be the dairy cow. In this case numbers may not be 
affected, but the drop in production of milk, accompanied by a rise in 
cost, must alarm farmer and housewife alike. 

Cows are fed rations in proportion to the milk they yield. Hay, 
kale and other bulky home-grown foods maintain the cow in health 
and are sufficient for her to produce about one gallon of milk a day 
through the winter months. The cow has a limited capacity to 
make use of these bulky foods. If she is to give a yield which in some 
cases rises to as much as nine gallons a day and more, she must 
receive some of her food in a more concentrated form, and especially 
she must be allowed sufficient protein in her diet. The farmer can 
grow, provided he receives due warning, the concentrated carbo- 
hydrates in the form of oats. In our climate peas and beans are the 
only comparable high-protein foods which can be grown at home 
unless he can face the capital expenditure on a grass-drying plant 
which runs into thousands of pounds. Peas present difficulty at 
harvest-time. They are easily spoilt by the weather, and demand 
much more hand labour than other crops. Beans are subject to insect 
pests and fungoid diseases which result, more often than not, in crop 
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failures except in favoured localities. Hence few dairy farmers 
be self-supporting where concentrated proteins are concerned, 
they resign themselves to increased costs compared with the pur. 
chase of imported oil cakes. It is the high-yielding cow Which 
produces cheap milk. The cost of maintaining the cow alive, the 
cost of labour and overhead expenses is met by about the firs 
gallon and a quarter she produces per day. Production over and 
above that level has but to meet the price of 3} Ibs. of concentrates 
food per gallon which is the usual ration scale. For this Teason 
the cost of milk-production rises steeply if production falls as the 
result of a lack of such foodstuffs. 


India must keep her ground nuts at home to help stave off famine 
instead of exporting them to our oil-crushing-mills as in the Past : 
but there are other sources of protein such as cotton seed and palm 
kernel, which are not human food. A few extra shiploads of either 
could be made to bridge the gulf. If the reduced rations were mag 
available in the form of cattle-cake, most dairy farmers could mak 
up with home-produced cereals. The present prospect of Meeting 
a ten-shilling rise in wages added to the shortage of food mug 
result in a substantial increase in the price of milk, or else farmer 
will reduce their commitments in a branch of the industry whic 
has never been popular with master or man. If one takes a shon 
or long view, the latter eventuality would be a disaster, especially 
in this country where we have never drunk as much milk per head 
as some of our neighbours, and where an increase in the consumption 
of milk must be relied on to meet the minimum diet standard 
where protective foods are concerned. 


It is the fashion to decry the old order where planning wa 
carried out by the individual. Many believe that the State co 
plan better. The agricultural industry has much to gain from con- 
ditions where markets are assured and prices guaranteed; but 
stability of markets and prices is useless except as a guide to 
stable and planned production. Such shocks and last-minute direc- 
tions as have been the lot of the farmer in the past six months 
cause heavy financial loss, leading to a lack of confidence. The moral 
is that if State planning is to be a help and not a hindrance #t must 
be good planning. For the future, as in war-time, the dairy cow 
must have first priority. Whatever happens this winter, and it may 
be too late to take the necessary steps to alter the position, the 
requirements of our dairy herds must be assured for the winter of 
1947-48. Poultry and pigs multiply rapidly, but their numbers must 
depend on the cereal-production abroad. Few fields suitable for 
corn-production in this country are not already part of a corn-rota- 
tion ; in fact, large acreages are ploughed where the cost of com- 
production would not be warranted under more normal conditions. 
Any increase in home cereal-production in order to provide a better 
breakfast-table would put the price above what many house 
wives could pay. Given imports at reasonable prices and timber 
to house the hens and the pigs, home-production could reach tu 
pre-war level within two years. 





But that raises another point. The price of wheat at Chicago is 
now nearly 25 per cent. above the average paid to the farmer in this 
country. Before the war ships carried wheat as ballast at low rates, 
and some exporting countries subsidised freights ; now wheat must 
pay its way across the Atlantic. The cost of eggs and bacon is 
governed almost entirely by the cost of the food fed to the hen 
and the pig. There was a time, some seven years ago, when the 
farmer could buy wheat for less than he pays now for his household 
coal. Those were the days when it was profitable to sell eggs at 
ninepence per dozen. We may never see eggs or bacon so cheap 
in relation to other foods as they were in the period between the two 
wars. At present subsidies in various directions hide the true cost 
to the consumer, but it seems as if an egg would be cheap at fout- 
pence if produced on imported wheat at today’s prices and if wheat 
were available for this purpose. Without further inflation corn-prices 
overseas will drop as corn loses a scarcity value. However, there cam 
be no return to anything approaching pre-war values of exportable 
farm-products without a slump on the same scale as in 1930. There 
is no hope of two eggs and bacon for breakfast until famine 5 
conquered, and if and when they arrive on the table more freely 
they may well cost more than they do at present. 
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A POETS’ PAINTER 
By ERIC GEORGE 
N the 22nd of June one hundred years ago this country was 
shocked to learn of the suicide of Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
He was then sixty; and for over thirty years, by means of attacks 
on the Royal Academy, posing as a martyr in the cause of art, 
airing his quarrels in public, claiming to be the sole exponent of 
grand art in England, exhibiting his enormous and sensational can- 
yases, and lecturing to packed audiences all over the country, he 
had imposed himself on public attention and almost created a legend 
of persecuted genius. The son of a Plymouth bookseller, in his 
hoyhood he contracted the disease of ambition. With a rich endow- 
ment of gifts that might have won him success in half-a-dozen ways, 
he made a choice of profession that proved disastrous ; and, letting 
his fancy run riot in dreams of glory, he indulged his malady till, 
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growing out of proportion to the talents upon which it rested, it 
finally broke his heart. One cannot discuss a painter without talking 
about his pictures ; for Haydon they were the key-note of his existence. 
Round their lurid exaggerations revolves the restless spirit of the 
man who made them, hullaballooing for attention ; now rising on 
the crest of the wave in exultant self-glory, now submerged in seas 
of debt and failure, yet struggling to the end with a courage so 
indomitable that few could read of it and withhold their admiration. 

As an artist he is now generally despised. How far is this justi- 
fable? In his Raising of Lazarus, apart from the impressive figure 
of Lazarus himself, there are some remarkable heads, and the beauti- 
ful silvery background of Punch shows delicate perception and 
masterly handling. His most admired picture, The Judgement of 
Solomon, is lost, but it caused a stir at the time. There is David 
Wikie’s opinion of many years later, “ That is truly a great work ... 
Ah, it is grand! . . . and would have done honour to Rome and 
Venice.” Leigh Hunt in The Examiner devoted a long article 
to it, saying, “ This painter is justly classed with the great masters 
of Art.” The Spectator said, “ About Haydon’s capacity for achieving 
greatness there is no question”; Hazlitt, “He strides his art like 
a colossus” ; and Fuseli, “ By Gode it is the finest ting dat eaver 
any Englishman painted! ” “Tell Haydon I am astonished,” said 
Turner to a friend, and Miss Mitford, thirty years later, wrote that 
after the exhibition of Solomon “ he was considered the most promis- 
ing artist in England.” He received admiring tributes in verse from 
many poets ; among them three sonnets a-piece from Wordsworth 
and Keats, and one each from Elizabeth Barrett and Leigh Hunt. 
So does taste vary, and so do reputations rise and fall. 

The effect of such encouragement on a man of his vanity was 
inevitable ; he wished to create the broad style of imitating nature 
he saw in the great masters—in Titian, Correggio, Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt. “ Founded as I am,” he remarks, “I know I could 
improve upon it.” “I advanced and fell back,” he says at another 
time, “and advanced again . . . and it was at this period I confirmed 
by perpetual deductions the principles of a standard figure. .. . 
Principles on which,” he adds later, “I reared the figure of Macbeth.” 
This was fatal. He believed so great an asset to his country deserved 
State support, and that in the meantime he was justified in living on 
the bounty of his friends. He was imprisoned four times for debt, 
the first when he was thirty-seven, and he came out a changed man, 
reduced to what was, for him, the last humiliation of working on 
asmall scale. A small canvas meant to Haydon what deflation 
means to a balloon ; size and grandeur were inseparable in his eyes. 
Gone were the ecstatic days when with nothing in his pocket, but 
with unlimited hope in his heart, he snatched from his duns a few 
hours of liberty to attack a twenty-foot canvas, while he dreamt of his 
“day of glory,” forever hovering just beyond the horizon. “I am 
sorry to say,” he writes, “my ambition ever dwindles unless kept 
alive by risk of ruin.” If he failed in one gigantic effort, then, “ At 
it again!” was always his motto; a huger picture still would be 
begun, with less money. Such a plan could not succeed, and the 
tathusiastic schoolboy, brought up against the hardness of facts, 
Perforce took on some of the attributes of a grown-up person. In 
his own eyes he was a man of the highest and most disinterested 
_ sacrificing everything for the good of others, but cruelly 
ll-used, 
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The work of real value he left behind was, of course, the Auto- 
biography and Fournals, edited by Tom Taylor from twenty-six 
volumes of MSS. He began it at the age of fifty-five. Like many 
ambitious but unsuccessful men he counted much on posterity 5 
it was for this reason chiefly that he wrote. It will be interesting 
to see what fresh light the prospective new edition from the lost 
volumes, now happily recovered, will throw. “ It is,” wrote Elizabeth 
Barrett, to whom Haydon showed part of the MS., “as unfit as 
possible for the general reader—fervid and coarse at once, with 
personal references blood-dyed at every page. I only know that 
without great modification the Memoirs should not appear at all.” 
But the times are less squeamish and those traduced long dead. The 
parts already published have the quality, rare in autobiographies, of 
combining a graphic picture of the period with great psychological 
interest. To some the last may well be its chief attraction; never 
has there been recounted with comparable vividness the history of 
the birth, progress and extinction of an over-mastering ambition. 
There have been Lives in plenty of successful men, but the world 
knows little about the agonies of those who have failed. Whether 
his readers like Haydon or not, they can hardly travel with him 
unmoved through his hopes and despairs. The book contains un- 
forgettable descriptions, such as that of Paris in 1814, and the 
coronation of George IV, when, on the King’s entrance, “ the room 
rose with a sort of feathered, silken thunder.” 


But, in spite of their unattractiveness, it is the pictures themselves 
that are the life-blood of the book. It is doubtful if Haydon could 
have written well on any other subject ; the theme must always have 
been himself, and his art was his absorbing passion. It is his 
underlying certainty of greatness that gives the zest to what he 
relates, while it is the horror of his awakening that casts such air of 
tragedy over the later pages. Even when writing about himself he 
could be dull enough ; the Dreams of Somniator, which appeared 
in the Annals of the Fine Arts, and on which he so prided himself, 
are sorry stuff. These dreams are a glorification of “ Somniator,” 
“H-yd-n,” at the expense of the Academicians. “But,” he cries 
indignantly, “such was the animosity generated by my terrific 
truths about the Academy that the good which was really in the 
work was rendered nugatory by the violence and injustice of those 
it skinned.” His claim that the Dreams are the best things in the 
paper sets the reader turning the pages without much enthusiasm ; 
so it is with a thrill that he suddenly comes upon the immortal 
words, “ My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains My sense.” 
The Ode to a Nightingale and the Ode on a Grecian Urn first 
appeared in the Annals, without, it would seem, arousing any par- 
ticular attention; though they are cheek by jowl with poems of 
“an almost indescribable insignificance.” ‘ 

And Somniator? He was to go hat in hand to the Academicians 
begging forgiveness for his folly ; he was to see the grand scheme he 
had advocated through half a lifetime, that decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament with wall-paintings on which he had set his heart, 
take shape without his assistance, and to watch his last despairing 
efforts at grand art going down before the rivalry of General Tom 
Thumb. “Poor Haydon! ” wrote Elizabeth Barrett. “Think what 
an agony life was to him, so constituted!—his own genius a clinging 
curse! . . . the man seeing maniacally in all men the assassins of his 


fame! ” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


PENING an illustrated paper this morning, I came across a 
page of photographs which aroused within me feelings of rage 
and sorrow. It depicted a sheet of unused postage stamps which 
had been discovered by chance at Dalkeith Palace. There were 
forty-eight twopenny blues of 1840 and fifty-five red-brown 
pennies of 1841. The Duke of Buccleuch, whose steward or secre- 
tary had more than a hundred years ago purchased these stamps, 
had expended upon the purchase no more than 12s. 7d. The stamps 
are now valued at £5,000. I do not in the very least begrudge 
the present holder of the title this unearned increment; I am in 
fact delighted that in these difficult days any Duke should make any 
money at all ; what enrages me is that there should exist people in 
the world who are prepared to pay many thousafd pounds for the 
possession of two slips of adhesive paper. It seems that the value 
of these ugly rows of postage stamps is enhanced by the fact that 
they represent an unused block, with the side and bottom margins 
intact. Nobody contends that the stamps are in themselves objects 
of xsthetic delight ; nobody argues that the fact that they con- 
stitute an unused block in any way enhances their beauty ; nor does 
anybody even seek to pretend that the presence of intact margins, 
both at the side and on the bottom, represents more than a fortuitous 
and quite unimportant instance of survival. Yet there are people in 
the world who are prepared to pay for these two scraps of paper a 
sum which would endow a respectable scholarship or purchase a fine 
Sickert for the National Art Collections Fund. The history of these 
stamps is in itself a dull history. When Rowland Hill reformed our 
postal system he engaged William Mulready, R.A., to design a 
stamped wrapper in which letters should in future be enclosed. He 
at the same time introduced adhesive postage stamps on which the 
head of Queen Victoria, drawn by Henry Corbould, appeared backed 
with gum. The Mulready wrapper proved unpopular and was 
within the first few weeks withdrawn from circulation: the Corbould 
adhesive stamp endeared itself from the outset to the British public 
and was therefore engraved upon steel plates by Messrs. Perkins, 
Bacon and Petch. Philately was born. 
* * a - 

I have never made friends with a philatelist and I do not want to. 
It seems to me that to become excited by a 2d. Tyrian plum, or an 
unused Mauritius postmark, or a British Guiana 2 cents 1850, is to 
become excited by objects which are totally unworthy of man’s 
unconquerable mind. The stamp collection accumulated by M. 
Philippe Rénotiére von Ferrari realised when eventually dispersed 
the immense sum of £402,965. A British Guiana -1856 one cent 
fetched £7,343 ; a Mauritius 1847 went for £2,338 ; and a Baden 9 
kreutzer green was sold for £1,816, not because it was a stamp of 
outstanding beauty but because it had been printed by mistake. 
To pay such immense sums of money for tiny, unusable, frail, ugly 
and wholly meaningless objects seems to me to suggest a mind which 
is adhesive and small. No philatelist can really contend that the 
blurred and murky rectangles which he loves possess any possible 
artistic or historic interest. The only reasonable defence which I 
have heard advanced by stamp-collectors as a justification for their 
unhappy acquisitive mania is that little boys who swap stamps learn 
geography more easily and quickly than other little boys who do not 
swap stamps. Even this futile and pathetic argument does not con- 
vince me. How many of those who pore over stamp catalogues 
really obtain an insight into geo-politics? They could tell you the 
size, colour and perforation of a British Guiana; but if you asked 
them to define where that country was and whether it would indeed 
be suitable for Jewish immigration they would know nothing of its 
location, its climate or its economics. 

7 7 * . 

I have spent many hours watching with horror and contempt that 
curious open-air exchange and mart which the Parisian philatelists 
established before the war in the Champs Elysées. A few school- 
boys, it is true, would pass from huckster to huckster buying or 
exchanging little pieces of blue or*red or brown paper. That was 
harmless enough. But twining in and out of the crowd one would 
ebserve the adult collector, furtive and prying, acquisitive and thrifty, 





examining under a pocket magnifying-glass the perforations, inden. 
tations and cancellations of these ugly little things. Around them 
Paris spread her rich treasures of intellectual and aesthetic delight; 
but they would stand under the trees gaping myopically at 4 
Réunion, 1862, blue (error); their minds were narrowed as their 
eyes, their souls were restricted to an area of 3-inches wide and 
g-inches high. The passers-by would gaze at these strange huckster. 
ing men with amused indifference ; and they, if for one moment 
they raised their eyes from the little rectangles beneath their magni- 
fying glasses, would assume a self-righteous air and would smile 
with that unctuous smile of inner and corporate justification sych 
as I have observed upon the faces of other erudite minorities, Je 
us say nudists, or Buchmanites, or Soviet Commissars. Although 
a tolerant man, I would stare at these complacent creatures with 
hostility ; to me it seemed that they were unworthy of human dignity 
or of that wide adventure which is life upon this lovely earth; 
to me it seemed that they were spending much time and money 
upon a search which was unprofitable except in a cash sense and 
destructive of all valuable human gifts. It may be that I am being 
unfair to a worthy, if esoteric, section of the human family ; it may 
be that philatelism develops certain useful mental qualities such a 
accuracy, observation and memory ; every man has a right to his own 
hobby ; yet I resent hobbies which make no contribution whatsoever 
to useful knowledge or to physical or mental health. I shall remain 
angry with philatelists until I die. 
a 7 * * 

It may be that, if this page falls under the myopic eye of any 
philatelist, he will be hurt by what I have written. I do not beg his 
pardon ; he can find all the comfort which he desires from the 
reflection that, whereas in my article I have heaped scorn upon the 
price paid in 1922 for a British Guiana one cent 1856, I was in my 
ignorance unaware that this stamp was in fact unique. The feeling 
of superiority which this will give him will salve his wound. I must 


confess also that my prejudice against philatelists extends to 
other collectors of objects which, even if beautiful in them- 
selves, are not beautiful, but only interesting, in the mass, 


I knew a don at Oxford once who coilected things which were 
without a name or which, even if they possessed a trade name, 
were anonymous to the general public. He had a shelf on which 
were collected such objects as the things-one-opens-soda-water- 
bottles-with or the-pression-corks-which-one-puts-into-champagne- 
bottles. His display was curious rather than beautiful. I knew 
another man who collected jade. Few things are more satisfactory 
than a fine jade figure here and there ; but to see three hundred pieces 
of jade arranged in glass cases seemed to suggest, not that the man 
liked or understood jade, but that he did not really know what jade 
figures were meant to be or mean. It is a curious fact, moreover, that 
people who collect objects, even lovely objects, have seldom any 
decorative taste ; they display their treasures in the wrong order and 
in unsuitable surroundings ; one derives the impression that their 
hearts are filled, not with pleasure at the beauty of the things they 
possess, but with a morbid yearning for the things which they do mt 
possess. The enjoyment which they derive from their own collections 
is doubtless a scholarly enjoyment ; but it is also possessive. 
* . * 7 

The same perplexity assails me when I consider bibliophils. It 's 
amusing to see and handle a copy of Glenarvon in the exact form 
in which Byron first opened it. But I have no wish whatsoever ‘0 
possess first editions. It may be eccentric of me, but I like to read, 
and even to mark and index, the books which I possess ; I much 
dislike books in their original wrappers, in bad print, or above all 
uncut. I am assured by my bibliophil friends that such an attitude 
is uncultured, philistine and crude ; yet it is a satisfaction to me t 
consider how much time I have saved in life by not searching for 
Victorian yellow-backs in the Charing Cross Road. The collector's 
instinct is not, perhaps, as disreputable as it appears to my uml 
tutored mind ; but I thank Providence in his mercy that I do not 
possess it. 
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THE THEATRE 


By Dorothy and Campbell Christie. At the 


Grand National Night. 
By Martha Gellhorn and Virginia 


io.—Love Goes to Press. 
Cowles. At the Embassy. 
you feel that the authors of this taut and intelligent thriller would— 
so sure is their touch, so keen their eye for character and situation— 
have made crime pay (in terms of dramatic value) however they 
chose to tell their story. But the special appeal of Grand National 


Night is due to the ingenious framework within which the- 


main action of the play takes place. In the prologue we see 
the hero kill his drunken and sluttish wife in their house outside 
Liverpool to which she has réturned, alone and unexpected, late 
at night. Throughout the rest of the play the hero’s attempts to 
evade the course of justice are based, firmly and skilfully, on the 
belief that he alone knew of his wife’s return that night. But we, 
the audience, know better, for we have witnessed, while Mr. Leslie 
Banks was off the stage for a moment, a passage of arms between 
the doomed lady and the ancient butler of which Mr. Banks is un- 
aware. Thus we are in the gratifying and exciting position of being 
in on Mr. Banks’s secret and at the same time having a further ex- 
cusive secret of our own; so that every time he calculates a risk 
we know by just how much his calculations are at fault, and this 
gives us a pleasant feeling of superiority as well as increasing the 
suspense. Audiences like to be treated in this way. 

There is a pleasantly professional touch about the background of 
steeplechasing and raffish house-parties, and one is (or at least I 
think one should be) grateful for a reminder that on the stage 
members of the British middle-class can do away with each other 
without any help from sinister foreigners or schizophrenia or haunted 
houses. The authors are, and deserve to be, well served by the cast. 
Miss Hermione Baddeley scores a neat right-and-left as the tipsy and 
intolerable wife and later as her vulgar but warm-hearted sister, 
an instant favourite on both sides of the footlights. Mr. Leslie Banks 
gambles with wonderful self-possession to score a popular (but 
narrow) win over the forces of law and order, well represented by 
Messrs. Campbell Copelin and Vincent Holman. Mr. Frederick 
Lloyd and Miss Olga Edwardes give valuable support, but it is pos- 
sibly Mr. Archibald Batty (as a sponger) and Mr. Charles Graves 
(as a really exceptionally trusty servitor) whose performances will 
remain longest in the minds of the audiences who will go, for many 
months to come, to see this play. 

Nobody was surprised when a comedy by two distinguished 
female war correspondents turned out to be about two distinguished 
female war correspondents, and, when it was over, nobody was 
disappointed either, for the authoresses cover the Italian front with 
gusto, astringency and much skilfully applied local colour. If, when 
the tender passion intervenes to blur the heroines’ professional objec- 
tives, a certain unreality obtrudes itself, that is after all (the two ladies 
might argue) only what happens in real life; and in any case it 
makes little difference to our enjoyment of a most competent play 
which is admirably acted and produced. PETER FLEMING. 


MUSIC 


La Boheme and The New Monte Carlo Ballet. At the Cambridge. 
The School for Fathers. At Sadler’s Wells. 


IT was with some misgiving that I went to the opening night of the 
new London Opera Company at the Cambridge Theatre to hear the 
new production of La Bohéme. Puccini’s opera is one of the most 
hackneyed in the modern repertoire, and is as boring as it is trite 
unless produced with distinction and a sense of style. But I was 
agreeably surprised, and must recommend my readers not to miss 
this performance, or the Sadler’s Wells opera company’s novelty, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s comic opera, School for Fathers, under a good new 
conductor, James Robertson. The future of opera as a popular 
art lies in Great Britain, for as a nation we have never had 
a fair chance to enjoy what is potentially the most agreeable 
cf all musical forms. One sad concession seems to be necessary 
for general enjoyment, and that is for foreign opera to be sung in 

glish. This production of La Bohéme makes that concession, but 
I must admit that it was done without much loss owing to clear 
tnunciation and clean light singing, not bawling. I was so surprised 
« the lack of exaggerated posing and positioning, at the quiet and 
aways telling acting, at the absence of hurry and flurry and eyes 
fixed on the conductor that I looked at my programme to see who 
te producer was and I read “Dino Borgioli.” The mystery was 
Solved, for Mr. Borgioli is himself an operatic tenor of distinction 
and great experience (whom some readers may have heard at Glynde- 
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bourne), but even Mr. Borgioli would have been helpless without a 
good conductor; adequate singing and orchestral playing do not 
come of themselves merely by engaging a professional orchestra and 
singers. He had the assistance of a really skilled and experienced 
operatic conductor in Alberto Erede, a pupil of Weingartner, who 
has also assisted Fritz Busch at Glyndebourne. The contrast be- 
tween the orchestral playing and the singing under Mr. Erede and 
what we too often get from our opera conductors and producers 
in this country is remarkabie. But hardly anybody mentions it, 
for it is absurdly considered unpatriotic to criticise strictly the work 
of our own musicians. The consequence is that they rarely develop, 
and the public, not knowing what an operatic production can really 
be like, stay away. I venture to say that if we had opera in every 
large city up to the standard of the best pre-war German and 
Italian opera-houses it would be necessary to book seats months in 
advance. 

Mr. Serge Lifar, whom we remember as a good dancer, is re- 
sponsible as choreographer for the three new ballets presented this 
week at the Cambridge Theatre by the new Monte Carlo Ballet 
company, successor to de Basil’s and Massine’s companies. Salome 
with the Dance of the Seven Veils from Richard Strauss’s opera 
is a short, powerful and vivid work which gave the soloist, Olga 
Adabache, a chance to display a really striking virtuosity. This 
excellent beginning was followed by a Romeo and fuliet to Tchai- 
kovsky’s music with very poor choreography, but Janine Charrat 
and Vladimir Skouratoff were at least able to display in it their 
excellent technique. So far Lifar as choreographer had made a 
doubtful impression, but the next ballet Dramma per Musica with 
music from a Cantata by Bach is very near to being a masterpiece. It 
is, in my opinion, visually the finest ballet I have seen since the 
best of Picasso’s work, and I expect our younger artists will rush to 
see it. The name of the artist responsible for the set and its costumes, 
A. M. Casandra, is unknown to me but he is a real discovery. 
Much of the total visual impression made, however, is due to the 
superb grouping of the dancers—soloists and corps de ballet—by 
Lifar, who has known how to develop the plastic possibilities of the 
geometrical patterns offered him by the artist. Everything is in 
one tone grading from white, high-lights in the legs of the soloists 
and in the lines of perspective through greys and browns to black. 
It is simply enchanting, and the linear music of Bach with its 
delightful wood-wind tracery goes ideally with it. Incidentally our 
wood-wind players hardly did it full justice, the strings were ragged 
and the chorus (a doubtful effect, this!) imperfect. Dramma per 
Musica shows that we still have something to learn from Paris. 

W. J. Turner. 


THE CINEMA 


Beware of Pity. At the Leicester Square. 


Tuts is a distinguished film, a rare event these days, and although 
it lacks that intensity of style and purpose wh.ch alone can make 
an important film, it has, in its own way, very great merit. Stefan 
Zweig’s novel was about the difference between pity and compassion, 
and he set his story in Austria before the war of 1914. In a castle 
perched on a rock lives a young girl who has been crippled by a 
fall from a horse. A gallant young cavalry officer is a frequent 
visitor, and the girl falls in love with him. As her love grows, the 
young man’s emotions are pulled in several different ways. Her 
rich father asks him to marry her out of pity ; the doctor and his 
wife say it is his duty to marry her ; his fellow officers tell him not 
to be a fool. He himself would like to forget the whole thing, but 
something in him holds him back from making a final decision. It 
is a tribute to the film to say that never for a moment is one allowed 
to believe that one is going to be fobbed off with a happy ending. 
Graced by two beautiful performances by Gladys Cooper and Cedric 
Hardwicke as the doctor and his wife (I could even believe that 
they did live and practise in Vienna), a most graceful and moving 
study of the crippled girl by Lilli Palmer and a script in which 
for the most part the characters do behave like human beings, it is 
difficult to say why the film as a whole is not more satisfactory. 
Is it the unfeeling lighting, the occasional axe-like cutting or the 
truly terrible acting of the hero’s brother officers? Somewhere, 
perhaps in the characterisation of the hero or in certain longueurs 
in the script, the drive and force of tragedy is lost and sentiment 
takes its place. And yet despite all these defects the film is very 
satisfying and holds one’s interest and sympathy. Perhaps it was 


good to be asked to think for a change and not just to dream away 
etween the opening music and the end title. 
ALEXANDER SHAW: 


the time 
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Contemporary Italian Painting. 
Painting. At the Tate. 


At the Redfern.——American 


THE provinces may well envy the fortunate Londoner his unrationed 
epportunities nowadays to assess the state of world painting and to 
re-establish and reintegrate his standards afresh after the long fast. 
The latest novelties to be set before us comprise contemporary 
Italian Painting at the Redfern Gallery and two hundred years of 
American Painting at the Tate. It appears that Chirico would not 
allow his works to be included in the former exhibition, and I cannot 
say I blame him. This is sorry stuff—painting, for the most part, 
enly in a technical sense. The other Italian top-liner of this century, 
Modigliani, is also unrepresented, but otherwise, Mr. Lionello Venturi 
assures us in a foreword to the catalogue, all the important personali- 
ties are here. That being the case, one can only marvel that the result 
is so uniformly insipid. Carra is, I suppose, the most important of 
the elder painters shown, but his work, wavering between Bécklin 
and Giotto, has a distinct flabbiness which I find rather nauseating. 
Severini, and perhaps De Pisis, are already known in this country ; 
most of the remaining nineteen artists will be seen for the first time. 
Casorati, Levi in his still-lifes, Cantatore, Scipione and, although 
he is not my cup of tea, Guttuso, all show obvious talent of a minor 
order, and it is from men like these that one hopes a new vitality will 
spring in an Italy freed of Fascism. 

The exhibition of American painting at the Tate Gallery is probably 
the most comprehensive ever assembled, including as it does the 
werk of the expatriates side by side with that of the stay-at-homes. 
One approaches with excitement. Henry James said that it took a 
great deal of history to produce a little literature, but obviously this 
is not true of the visual arts (remember the Altamira bison as an 
extreme example). Shall we then find a great indigenous school 
revealed? A unifying thread may, in fact, be traced through this 
whole exhibition, from the early Copleys (so interesting to compare 
with the later), the anonymous primitives (of which Meditation by 
the Sea and the Portrait of a Woman, circa 1830, are such charming 
examples), through the generation that produced Eakins, Ryder and 
Winslow Homer (Ryder was one of the great revelations of the 
exhibition for me) down to the State-sponsored painting of the 
"thirties: a thread of candid, uninhibited realism and interest in the 
contemporary scene. Even may one find it, if one will, in Whistler, 
Mary Cassatt and the facile Sargent, all represented here by fine 
examples of their best work. But though this forthright, extrovert 
vision does seem to remain constant to a large extent, the painting of 
sO vast a country cannot be imprisoned within a single, facile 
generalisation. The younger men (nearly all of whom were given 
their chance by the Public Buildings Administration or the W.P.A. 
Art Programme, which at one time had well over 5,000 artists working 
for the Government) embrace every conceivable style. There are 
tricks one thinks of as being typically American: a reliance on local 
colour, a spectroscopic shimmer across the surface of the painting, a 
sort of Hollywood lighting, a handling of paint not dissimilar to 
Renoir’s—to be seen in pictures like No. 25 by Du Bois, No. 36 by 
Carter, No. 22 by Blume and No. 95 by Guglielmi. For the most 
part, however, the effect is one of tremendous variety. If one may pick 
half-a-dozen names without appearing invidious, Albright, Austin, 
Bloom (this version of The Synagogue appears greatly superior to 
the second version), Breinin, Graves, Gropper are all greatly gifted. 
There are no giants here, but it is astonishing that so remarkable 
a body of work should have sprung up in so short a time. What will 
the next fifteen years produce? M. H. MIpp.eton. 


URANIA AND URANIUM 


“The electrifying announcement that Uranium, used in making 
atomic bombs, can be ‘ de-natured,’ so that it becomes in effect non- 
explosive, has ranked with many as second only to the bomb itself.” 

—Sunday Times, March 31st. 


Bright astral Muse, Urania! Thy dread Sire 
Charged thine attendant orbs with lethal fire. 
Consent to its ‘de-naturing.’ Turn to use. 
Those shattering rays, now threatening to let loose 
Red ruin on us. Spare us, Child of Zeus! 

And myriad votaries to thy shrine shali come, 
For the tamed fury of Uranium. 

Grant this, our prayer, or ever-during shame 
Shall cling, Urania, to thy classic name. 


THOMAS THORNELY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE master in these country matters, for whom I play locum year 
year, wrote a few weeks ago about the effect of latter-day agricultural 
conditions upon the bird-life of England. Something is also to be noted 
about the consequences of the cessation of war (I won't yet call this 
condition peace), especially im South-Eastern England over which » 
many noisy missiles burst, interrupted on their way to London, 


Bird Shyness 

The most obvious change in the habits of the birds is their larger 
group gatherings and troopings, especially the blue-tits and all the 
hedgerow families. These gay little creatures followed in their myriads 
the early spring work which went on in Kent, chattering round the 
German prisoners who came to clear out sO many over-grown orchards 
—a job which the farmers have been wanting to get at in vain during 
the war-years. Many orchards, especially those where the frost strikes, 
have been completely rooted out, ploughed and sown with corn. Such 
work has entailed an enormous disturbance of grubs, dormants, berries 
and succulent morsels. I stood one day in the lane looking on at such 
a large-scale operation in an apple-orchard on my neighbour's farm. His 
work is a pleasure to watch, for it is always organised with such decision 
and efficiency. As the Germans swung their two-handed axes, the blades 
flashing in the sun, the blue-tits actually rushed in with the falling of 
the boughs and trunks. They were almost part of the in-draught of air 
as the trees came toppling down. And the din they made was the most 
riotous parliament of fowles I have ever heard. 

Even jays and cuckoos, usually reticent toward man, have now come 
forward. I will say nothing about jays at the moment, because they are 
already abusing their welcome, seeking out my early rows of peas. But 
I can describe how I watched a cuckoo a few mornings ago. He came 
slummocking over the orchard, and clumsily alighted on the topmost twig 
of a holly-tree not twenty yards from the house. He rocked to and fro, 
getting his balance; looked suspiciously around ; ducked his head several 
times as though clearing his throat, and at last broke into his ancient 
and derisive commentary upon life. I studied him through the glasses, 
With each note a lump in his throat rose and fell, like an Adam’s apple, 
and he threw the sounds out, leaning forward like a tennis-player with a 
fast service. I noticed, too, that all the smaller wings—tit, hedge-sparrow, 
thrush and yellow-hammer—left the holly-tree and even the nearby 
bushes. Can he be looked upon in the bird-world as the everlasting 
club-bore? 


The Tidy Countryside 


With this auxiliary labour of ex-enemy workers, plus that of the men 
returned from the Services, the farmers have had the spring-clean of 
their lives. I have never seen the countryside so carefully trimmed and 
set. The fashion in orchards now is to take out every other tree, and 
in many places to cut down to the trunk and regraft new stocks, And 
with this the wind-screen hedges (in Kent often ten to twelve feet high), 
sometimes grown into coppice thickness, have been taken down to the 
bole, the consequent gaps being filled in with chestnut stakes. Very 
little layering is done in Kent. Field and roadside ditches have been 
cleared and squared off, while the grass banks are already being brushed 
with the hook. The result is a velvety border to lane and orchard, 9 
dapper that one might think the West End. hairdressers had been mis- 
directed by the Ministry of Labour to come with scissors and pomade 
to the countryside. 


In My Garden 


I have never known so spectacular an early summer in the garden. 
The frequent rains have brought the lawns to perfection, following an 
experimental treatment with basic slag instead of the more usual lawn- 
sand mixture of sulphates of ammonia and iron. All the climbing house- 
plants, notably clematis (Princess of Wales), cotoneaster and ‘japonica, 
have been flowering lavishly, and so far without much threat from vermin. 
In the vegetable garden, however, I foresee trouble. A magnificent crop 
of gooseberries was safely steered past the first attack of the sawfly, that 
aptly named “social feeder”; but following that I had to be away 
from home for a week. On my return I noticed white spots on some 
of the lower fruit, but thought it to be the remains of the derris dust 
with which I had attacked the sawfly. Suddenly it has spread, and I 
fear it may be the American mildew (sphaerothea mors-uvae). If % 
that means disaster, about which I shall report next week. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 








Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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LETTERS TO 
DILEMMA IN PALESTINE 


$ix,—In discussions of the Palestine situation, a basic fact which is some- 
times forgotten but which is of great importance to the Arab world is 
that Great Britain, who made the Balfour Declaration, and those member 
states of the League of Nations who assented to the “ National Home 
for the Jews” clauses in the Mandate, had no legal or moral right to 
assent to any measure of alienation of the Palestine territories without 
Arab consent. Not even the right of conquest, since the Arab peoples 
were our Allies in ousting their Turkish overlords. The fact that some 
of our, inevitably mixed, motives were good could not justify us in giving 
away what was not ours to give’ However, the milk is spilt. There are 
large Jewish settlements in Palestine which it would be unjust and, even 
for the Arabs, inexpedient to try to abolish or to restrain from at least 
some expansion ; there is the overwhelming problem of the displaced Jews 
of Europe ; and feelings on both sides are bitter. If there is to be even 
the most tenuous hope of a peaceful solution, a major gesture of repent- 
ance and conciliation must be made. This gesture should come not from 
Britain alone—though, as the party responsible for the Balfour Declaration 
ad the confusions and betrayals exemplified in the McMahon letters 
and the Sykes-Picot agreement and as the Mandatory Power, she must 
take a leading place—but, ideally, also from the survivors of the Western 
Powers who acquiesced in the Mandate and from the U.S.A., who has 
given a deal of support to Zionist aspirations. I suggest that it might 
take the form of a joint approach to the Arab League (not merely to 
the Palestine Arab Committee), and that three points should be made, 
viz. 

1) We, Britain and the other Christian Powers, recognise that we 
have sinned against the Arabs in negotiating about Arab territory and 
in making promises to the Jews which could be fulfilled only at Arab 
expense. (2) But the Jews are there, and we have a moral obligation 
to them, too. Not only have we encouraged them to go to Palestine 
to which country their religious traditions reinforced by persecution give 
them a special attachment), but it is the so-called Christian countries 
which have persecuted them or have acquiesced in their persecution, so 
that the number wishing to go to Palestine has been enormously increased. 
We cannot go back to the situation as it was after the 1914-18 war, but 
must deal with it as it is at present. (3) We invite the Arab League 
to assent, as an act of grace and mercy, to the immigration of the 100,000 
Jews and to the formation of a Judaeo-Arab state on some such lines 
a indicated in the Anglo-American Committee’s report. In return, and 
as an earnest of the sincerity of our repentance, we would undertake to 
finance and, where necessary, to supply technical direction for, some 
scheme of development in the Arab world—for example, a scheme of 
imgation in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. Such a scheme to be quite 
additional to any schemes in Palestine itself which might be held to be 
part of the duty of the Mandatory Power (or United Nations trustee). 
Further, we will arrange for the immigration to the U.S.A. and to the 
British Empire of such Jews as wish to leave Europe and do not wish to 
go to Palestine. Such an approach, with its admission of guilt and its 
consequent abandonment of moral superiority, its appeal to mercy and 
religious feeling and its offer of material reparation, might possibly seem 
to the Arab world as a whole more attractive than the prospect of pro- 
longed and devastating warfare in the Middle East which is the only 
too likely alternative to settlement.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. P. B. Home. 


Sm,—General E. L. Spears misunderstood my interpretation of the 
phrase “ Portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Homs, Hama and Aleppo.” He repeats what George Antonius has 
stated in 1938 (The Arab Awakening, p. 178) that there were no such 
things as vilayets of Damascus, Homs and Hama; on the other hand, 
there existed the vilayet of Aleppo, to the west of which was—the sea. 
Antonius had to agree (ibid.) that both the Sherif Hussein and Sir 
Henry McMahon used the terms vilayet, vilaya and district indiscrimin- 
ately, attributing them to geographically non-existent descriptions. In a 
semous approach to the matter we have therefore to rule out the indis- 
ciminate terminology and investigate what was actually intended by the 
writers and for what reason all the enumerated places were named. I 
Maintain that my reading of “administrative district” for the terms 
ued in the documents fully covers the case. Under Turkish rule, the 
tilayet of Aleppo had two administrative districts: in Aleppo and in 
Alexandretta. The latter lies to the west of that of Aleppo. Therefore 
te words “to the west of the district of Aleppo” mean the ex- 
Gusion of the Alexandretta administrative district from the promise to 
the Arabs. The vilayet of Syria had three administrative centres: in 

ma, Homs and Damascus. (Palestine was administratively partly under 
Beirut ; the South with Jerusalem an independent Sanjak directly respon- 
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sible to Constantinople for its administration.) The administrative dis- 
trict of Damascus comprised the whole territory lying to the east of what 
is today known as Palestine and as far south as Akaba. Palestine, “ lying 
to the west” of this administrative district, is thus excluded from Sir H. 
McMahon’s pledge. 

I find ample support for my argument in the documents themselves. 
The administrative borders run identically to the ethnical borders. And 
the ethnical borders were accepted by both the Sherif Hussein and Sir 
H. McMahon as a basic principle. The Sherif demanded en Septem- 
ber 9th, 1915, solely territories “ which include only populations of our 
race.” Sir Henry accepted this principle, and in his letter of October 24th, 
1915, excludes from the Arab area portions which “cannot be said to 
be purely Arab.” This certainly applies to Palestine, whose “ people 
are’ not Arabs” but “of the most mixed race.” (Foreign Office 
Handbook on Syria and Palestine, No. 60, p. 56.) At the time referred 
to, out of a population of ca. 800,000, only about 500,000 were Moslems. 
Palestine was excluded from Sir Henry’s pledge, and Britain fully 
discharged her obligations derived from this coriespondence when in 1921 
Mr. Churchill in Cairo re-shaped the Middle East in accordance with 
this pledge. The greatest English friend the Arabs ever had, T. E. 
Lawrence, proudly maintained (The Letters of T. E. Lawrence, p. 345) 
that “ Churchill had fulfilled our promises in letter and in the spirit. He 
executed the whole McMahon undertaking (called a Treaty by some who 
have not seen it) for Palestine, Transjordan and for Arabia.”—Yours 
truly, O. K. KITOWSKY. 

3 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 


Sir,—May I hope that you will find room for the following comments 
on the letter from Sir Edward Spears in The Spectator of June 14th? 
Whether there was on the Arab side a bona fide belief that the McMahon 
undertaking included Palestine can be tested by looking at the Report 
of the King-Crane Commission appointed by President Wilson in 1919 
to investigate the situation in the Arab countries. In The Arab Awaken- 
ing Antonius declares (p. 296) that “the King-Crane Report .. . is the 
only source to which the historian can turn for a disinterested and wholly 
objective analysis of the state of feeling in Arab political circles in the 
period immediately following the war.” The King-Crane Report deals 
fully with the views of the Palestine Arabs and the representations made 
on their behalf, but never so much as mentions the McMahon correspon- 
dence in connection with Palestine. Speaking in the House of Commons 
on July 11th, 1922, the then Colonial Secretary, Mr. Churchill, said that 
it was not until 1921—more than five years after the date of the McMahon 
letter—that it was for the first time suggested to His Majesty’s Government 
that the McMahon undertaking embraced Palestine. The whole argu- 
ment was clearly a mere afterthought. Additional testimony (with which 
Sir Edward Spears makes no attempt to deal) has recently been provided 
by Sir Stewart Symes, who in a review of The Arab Awakening in The 
New Statesman of May 25th mentions from personal knowledge “ the 
running commentary of oral explanations by special emissaries which 
accompanied the exchange of letters between Cairo and Mecca. The 
present reviewer’s recollection of this commentary leaves no doubt in his 
own mind that the Sharif and his sons were from the first apprised of 
the Allies’ purpose to instal in the Holy Land a régime which would 
virtually exclude it from the realm of Arab independence.” 

The question of substance is not to be disposed of by a verbal analysis 
leading to the discovery of loop-holes in McMahon’s geographical formula. 
But, when the Arabs triumphantly drew the attention of the Maugham 
Committee to such loop-holes, the British representatives were surely 
entitled to remind them that, so far as it was a question of words, there 
were other words which were material, There is no getting away from 
the fact that the McMahon undertaking was restricted, in terms, to areas 
“in which Great Britain is free to act without detriment to her Ally, 
France.” No one would seriously suggest that in 1915 Great Britain had 
a free hand in Palestine, so far as France was concerned. Sir Edward 
Spears seeks to escape from the difficulty by pointing out that French 
claims in respect of Palestine were subsequently abandoned, but he omits 
to explain that they were abandoned in favour of Great Britain on the 
footing that she would administer Palestine on terms designed to give 
effect to the Balfour Declaration.—Yours obediently, 

4 Brick Cours, Temple, E.C. 4. 


BURMA TODAY 


Sir,—Please permit me to reply briefly to Mr. Arthur Manton, the 
author of an article Fascism in Burma which has appeared in your 
periodical recently. I am sure Mr. Manton has the full knowledge of 
the Burmese political scene to undertake the responsibility of writing 
such an article containing serious accusaticns which, at this critical 
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moment in world history when Britain’ and Burma need each other's 
friendship, can create misunderstandings. If the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (which, by the way, is not a party as Mr. Manton says, 
but a league of representative political groups and national minorities 
of Burma) were really an organisation of the type the author has 
described, no Burman, in spite of “ his good-humoured, tolerant attitude 
towards life,” would tolerate it. Nor would His Majesty’s Labour Govern- 
ment, which has easy access to official reports and information, and which 
is no lover of Fascism and Fascists, claim it as a most important political 
body “with strong support and possibilities,” and express regret that 
the present Government of Burma does not contain A.F.P.F.L.’s repre- 
sentatives (Hansard: Col. 2344, June 7th). 

I can afsure Mr. Manton that the A.F.P.F.L. would welcome the 
absorption of the People’s Volunteer Organisation either into auxiliary 
or regular forces, because the P.V.O. is formed for no other object than 
to defend villages against armed robbers, aid peasants in their agricultural 
work and help the unemployed demobilised members of the Patriotic 
Burmese Forces. The A.F.P.F.L. does not need to resort to robbery 
to obtain funds. The people of Burma have always contributed gener- 
ously towards its chest, for they know and appreciate the sincerity and 
integrity of the leaders of the League such as U Aung San, and the 
work it has done on the battlefield and out of it. For instance, at the 
end of last year, when the A.F.P.F.L. asked for Rs.200,000 to send 
a deputation to England to make known Burmese national aspirations 
to the British public and to contact leaders of Labour ‘and other pro- 
gressive parties and organisations, the country over-subscribed with about 
double that sum. Lastly, in the interest of friendship and understanding 
between Britain and Burma, I hope that it is not too much to request 
H.M.G. to send without delay either an all-party Parliamentary delegation 
or a Cabinet mission to investigate on the spot the real situation in 
Burma.—Yours truly, MAUNG OHN, 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. Representative in Britain of the Anti-Fascist 

People’s Freedom League and the All-Burma 
Youth League. 


THE MALAYAN MUDDLE 


Sir—In his article on Malaya Captain Gammans confirms that the 
situation in that country need not have arisen “ but for a first-class piece 
of bungling” and that the issues which the new Union policy were 
designed to meet were not “in any sense urgent.” “ Bungling” may be 
accepted as mildly descriptive of the methods employed to convert pro- 
tected States into a colony, but the Malays rightly wish to know how it 
came about that this policy was even considered at a time when, not only 
was there no urgency, but the Colonial Office itself was completely cut 
off from all communication with the High Commissioner, the Sultans and 
the British members of the Malay Civil Service. Even had it been 
necessary to frame a revolutionary political policy, no circumstances could 
be imagined better calculated to render the attempt abortive. The scheme 
was certainly conceived during the Coalition Government and, so long 
as the source of its inspiration remains a mystery, Malay confidence in 
British good faith can never be fully restored: The avowed aims of the 
policy in no way suffice to explain its initiation at such a juncture. At 
the time when it was being incubated Colonel Oliver Stanley was Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and speaking of the West Indies remarked: 
“ Political unity is the coping stone, not the keystone, of territorial unity. 
It is not a thing you do first in the hope that a feeling of unity will follow 
after. It is a thing you do last because a feeling of unity has already 
manifested itself.” Since these statesmanlike sentiments can scarcely be 
reconciled with approval for a policy so entirely their antithesis, the 
suspicion is difficult to avoid that the policy emanated from somewhere 
inside the bureaucratic machine, and, if this should be the truth, it gives 
rise to some very disquieting reflections.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grove Mount, Ramsey, Isle of Man. E. La MOTHE STOWELL. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE POLES 


Sir,—The decision to bring upwards of 100,000 Polish veterans from 
Italy to England for demobilisation and “absorption” into civilian life 
may relieve a difficult international situation; but it raises other and 
by no means easy issues, on the handling of which future good relations 
between two allies may largely depend. In carrying into effect this 
decision the authorities will be constantly exposed to two kinds of ex- 
treme views: (i) That these men are having too much gone for them, 
and (ii) that they are not having enough done for them. More important 
than this kind of controversy is the realisation that Britain is now enter- 
ing on the experience so long known to the U.S.A. and Canada, and 
more recently to France—that described by the term “ melting-pot,” 
It will not be always pleasant. One feature of it, and only one, con- 
cerns me at this time. It is understood that a good many thousand 
of these ex-Servicemen are to be given places in co*l-mining. That 
> 
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is all to the godd, but those in charge need to remember one thi 

The coal-mines of pre-war Poland belonged to the best-managed and 
best-outfitted in Europe. The conditions of labour, both above ground 
and in the galleries, including those at the “face,” were as near! 
ideal as modern technical science and human good will could make 
them. Only those who saw the system at work, and know from ex. 
perience the pride of occupation and the dignity of the Silesian coal. 
miner, can appreciate the place he held in society. Whether correspond. 
ing conditions prevail in the United Kingdom in the coal-mines js not 
for me to say. One hears disquieting reports of something far different, 
Is it the case or is it not that miners on coming from work get a bath 
at the pit-head and change into mufti before going home? That js 
only one of the amenities regarded by the Polish miner as a matter of 
course. If he is to be contented in his new surroundings he must be 
treated as a fellow human being, and not only as a cog in the “ pro- 
duction machine.” If this happens, he will prove to be one of the 
best workmen in the world.—Yours faithfully, WILLIAM J. Rose. 

University of London. 


PRESERVING GOOD FILMS 


Sirk,—I should like to support your correspondent on the subject of the 
proposed destruction of the French film, Le Jour se Léve. There are two 
points connected with this outrage, about which some of your readers 
can perhaps enlighten me. 1. It is quite usual to purchase the right to 
adapt a book, play, &c., into another medium, but why destroy the 
original? In any case, none of the select band of enthusiasts for French 
films are likely to see the Hollywood version, and, conversely, the masses 
for whom the new version is intended are unlikely to visit “ Studio One”; 
so the American company need not fear any unfavourable comparison 
for its production. 2. What legal rights has the American company 
for taking this step? Furthermore, what steps, if any, could it take if 
a cinema were to secure an odd copy of a film treated in this way, and 
give a “pirated” performance? As to your correspondent’s question 
about an official body for preserving good films, this exists in England 
in the British Film Institute ; and many other countries, including U.S.A, 
have similar bodies. This body will almost certainly retain a copy of 
Le Jour se Léve, as it has done in the case of Gaslight, an English film 
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dealt with in the same way.—Yours faithfully, A. Lopee. 
Royal Air Force, B.A.O.R. 
THE FRUITS OF NEUTRALITY 


Sir,—In his Marginal Comment in your issue of May 31st, Mr. 
Nicolson has been impressed by the new beautiful Swedish liner, the 
‘Saga,’ by the Heidsieck Monopole, 1934, and by the feeling that 
“something in this chaotic world was at last returning to normal.” This 
is reasonable, for there are not so many luxury liners afloat after the 
war, and no European country that took part in the general struggle 
against the Nazis would probably find it to its interest to produce a 
ship like the ‘Saga’ today. It would find it more reasonable to devote 
its heavily reduced means and its working power to other and more 
imperative purposes. I am afraid that Mr. Nicolson has overseen the 
fact that the building of the ‘ Saga’ is a result of the happy economical 
conditions which Sweden enjoyed during those long years when other 
countries were fighting for their lives, and that the building of this ship 
can therefore hardly be taken as a sign of returning normal conditions.— 
Yours faithfully, H. S. BoRCHGREVINK. 
Kronprinsensgt, 17, Oslo. P 


WHITHER NOSTALGIA 


S1r,—May I lodge a protest against the increasing misuse by modern 
writers of the word “ nostalgia”? Used in its proper sense it means 4 
yearning for home, but nowadays it seems to be used to denote any mood 
partaking of whimsy or depression. Thus among the book reviews of 
this week’s Spectator Gwendolen Freeman quotes approvingly the follow- 
ing passage from Mr. Dobie’s book, A Texan in England: “I don't 
know why... Iam just walking. I am looking, I guess... . I wonder 
if all the people who are thumping their feet on the cement sidewalks ... 
know where they are going, know why they are going, know what they 
want,” This extract the reviewer describes as “a moment of unadorned 
nostalgia.” Why?—yYours faithfully, LESLIE WILSON. 
Bradfield College, Berks. 


RACING AND RATIONS 


S1r,—The reductien in the ration of feeding-stuffs for pigs, poultry and 
milking cows raises the question whether the allotment of oats for race 
horses ought not to be reduced in October. If racing is to be limited 
during the winter months, the sooner an announcement is made the better 
for all concerned.—Yours faithfully, 
Larchfield, Churt, Surrey. 


GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 
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Many Feel this Need 


Six vears of strain and danger are behind us. As we turn to the 
future, our first need is to rebuild our strength and energy. How 
different the day’s work seems after a good night's rest! To soothe 
and nourish the tired system and promote refreshing sleep, nothing 
helps more than Horl.cks at bedtime. More people are asking 
for Horlicks now than ever before; but although as much as 
possible is being supplied to the shops, the needs of the hospitals 
must first be met, and milk is still not plentiful. So, if you sometimes 
find Horlicks hard to get, please remember these heavy extra 


demands. 
HORLICKS 
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the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


easing day by day. 
Help the Fund to continue its as 





| happy and useful citizens. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to LORD RIVERDALE, Chair- 
man, or SIR BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Secretary, 
Appeals Committee, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane 
Street, London, S.W.1. Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund. (Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940.) 


Any good that I can do.. 


' t t mi let me do now ... I may not pass 


way again. 


Never were these kindly words more 
urgent than in the present need of 


The busy outside world can know 
but little of the human, domestic, 
financial problems of R.A.F. men 
broken by war, that this Fund is 


tance to the dependants of those 
who have given their lives; help it 
to train the children to become 
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Pure Water 
is Essential... 


STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 


supplied without restriction of 


area throughout Great _ Britain. 
Singularly free from mineral salts 
and solids, which may be harmful 
to the system, it is highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 


STILL MALVERN WATER can be obtained 
in sealed bottles (Extra Large) from any 


Grocer, Chemist or Wine Merchant. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL COLWALL SPRINGS 


MALVERN or. MALVERN 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


East and West 


The Far East Must Be Understood. By H. Van Straclen, S.V.D 
(Luzac and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
A STRIKING passage in this book, quoted from Christopher Dawson, 
attributes the ills of western society to the revolution in the relations 
of man to nature and in the vital structure of society itself. The 
country folk have become urbanised, the peasant no longer preserves 
his separate way of life, civilisation no longer has any contact with 
the soil or the instinctive life of nature and the rhythm of life is 
accelerated since it is no longer forced to keep time with the life of 
nature. Mr. Van Straelen affirms, and most people will agree with 
him, that what we can learn from the Chinese and their culture is 
the basic art of living—the return to the normal relations between 
man and nature. He complains, with much justification, that 
insufficient attention has been paid in this country to the civilisation 
and distinctive way of life of China, that not enough authentic 
news about the Far East appears in our papers and that the books 
written about the Far East do not generally reach a high standard. 
Unfortunately, however, he lays the blame for these defects on the 
wrong shoulders, and the remedies he suggests are slightly ridiculous 

Our foreign service, he suggests, should be staffed with men who 
combine virtue and nobility of character with scholarship, and a 
whole chapter is devoted to expounding a scheme for the moral 
regeneration of the diplomatic and corsular services in the Far East 
with a view to bringing about that desirable state of affairs. There 
must be no more hopping from Ankara to China or from Madrid to 
Tokyo. In future the embryo consul or ambassador on first 
appointment must spend two years at a university studying Chinese 
or Japanese, the third year living in a native family, the fourth 
year translating in a consulate in the interior while still living in a 
native family, the fifth year travelling and working as a labourer 
on three different farms in three different provinces, the sixth year 
at a university again and in the seventh year he will be ready & 
begin his career. The training would be expensive but “ great 
benefits cannot fail to accrue if the future diplomats to the Far East 
are men of outstanding spiritual and intellectual dimensions.’ 
Similarly no-one should venture to act as a newspaper correspondent, 
or write a book about his experiences or become a merchant or 
banker in the Far East until, like the consuls and diplomats, he has 
spent several years “submerging himself deeply in eastern life and 
culture, earnestly endeavouring to flow with the completely different 
life streams of the Chinese and Japanese peoples.” 

Mr. Van Straelen believes that China sees in western civilisation 
“not so very much that would benefit her teeming millions.” It 
was my good fortune, however, to witness the transformation of a 
whole province in China from desperate poverty to something like 
prosperity. Year by year the standard of living crept up and millions 
of Chinese lived in better houses, wore better clothes and enjoyed 
more comfort and security than their forebears had known; and 
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Country Things ALISON UTTLEY 


New stories about the simple pleasures of country life by the 
author of Country Hoard, etc. Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 6 - 


if Their Mothers only Knew SHIRLEY JOSEPH 
A sparkling account of life in the Land Army, with thoughtful 
suggestions for improvements 86 
Remember Me EDWARD MEADI 


This moving novel portrays the life of a Canadian soldier 
during four years’ war-exile in England. 86 


Escape to Danger P. C. BRICKHILL and CONRAD NORTON 


The first-hand story of the Great Tunnel Escape from Stalag 
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this was solely because foreign capital was poured into the Province, 
Communications were improved, and great business houses Organised 
the distribution of consumer goods. A network of agents, dealers, 
shops and even pedlars was spread over the whole province, and 
credit was extended and stocks controlled all along the line. The 
merchant thus provided a financial bridge between the manufacturer 
in England and the village shop in China, so that all the things a 
housewife needs—soap, soda, candles, etc.—were brought within the 
reach of millions of peasant households. This is the kind of service 
that fools have called exploitation. 

One of the signs of a great society is that the merchants think 
highly of their function, and that is why Austen Chamberlain said 
that we had no aims but to sell our goods and remain on friendly 
terms with our customers ; and that is also why so many old “Ching 
hands” (against whom some cheap criticisms are directed in this 
book) look back with satisfaction on the contribution they made to 
the welfare of a people for whom they feel such warm affection. A 
distinguished Chinese said the other day that “except for the few 
who enjoy wealth and security through land-ownership or political 
manipulation, the mass of the people are abject in their material 
equipment compared with those in modern industrialised countries.” 
It seems not unlikely, therefore, that among the many contributions 


® western civilisation can make to the welfare and progress of China 


the best will be that of the merchant who thinks highly of his 


function. Joun T. Pratt, 
The Case of France 
France Between the Republics. By Dorothy M. Pickles. (Contact 


Publications. 10s. net.) 

One of the great difficulties of the present moment is the ignorance, 
the muddle and the partisan character of the British public mind 
when it is faced, as it is every day, with problems of foreign policy 
involving some knowledge of the external world. For over four 
years, the vast majority of the people of this island were besieged, 
without direct contacts with the outside world, preoccupied with 
the immediate issues of the war, dependent on a Press and radio 
that, despite heroic efforts, could not give an adequate account of 
what was going on in Europe. We suffer the consequences today 
in a sense of bewilderment, in a too dogmatic taking of sides, in a 
failure to appreciate the character of the problems that make the 
headlines. It is bad for a democracy that the great theme of politics 
should be so little understood. And any reasonably adequate attempt 
to undo some of the damage is to be welcomed. If this series 
produces more books half as good as this one, it will have more 
than justified itself. For this is a very good book indeed. | It isa 
better book than most readers will, at first, perceive. Not many 
people here have had occasion fully to appreciate the difficulties 
that Mrs. Pickles has had to face in the writing of this sober, 
judicious and candid chronicle. These qualities we might, in the 
past, have taken for granted, but they can’t be taken for granted 
now. We should be very ungrateful if we did not note the presence 
here of those qualities, and rejoice in, not regret, the absence of 
the more superficially attractive—and vendible—dqualities of dog- 
matism, smartness and pretended infallibility. 

The case of France is particularly difficult since it involves the 
reconsideration of many old ideas, our habituation to new national 
orientations. The mere existence of Vichy is one such problem; 
the place of the Communist party is another ; the rise of the M.RP. 
is a third. Vichy, its rise and fall, its cause and character, is the 
main theme of this book, and the careful and candid discussion of 
this bewildering and disastrous episode in French history that we 
are given here is most timely. In the account of the origins of 
Vichy, Mrs. Pickles is, as usual, sober, uncensorious and acute. But 
surely if we are to have the timely and relevant discussion of the 
role played by pacificism and despair in the ranks of the French 
Socialist party, we should have more than an allusion to the dis 
astrous bewilderment caused by the policy of the Communist party. 
That party was lucky in being suppressed by the Daladier govern- 
ment (though not until it had given its adherence to the policy o 
attacking the imperialist war which meant, if anything, an accom- 
modation with Hitler). In the bewildering rush of events of May- 
June, 1940, the disarray into which the French workers had been 
thrown by the policy of the Communist party is one of the major 
factors. The offence of the party has been expiated by the blood of 
the martyrs, but it was an offence. I should be inclined, too, © 
rank higher than does Mrs. Pickles the ability of some of the Vichy 
administrators ; they were not all second-raters any more than they 
were all simple traitors. But nothing could be more just than the 
contrast emphasised here between the paper facade ef Vichy and 
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L. C. KNIGHTS 
I xplorations 


A collection of essays, mainly about the 17th 


century, which gives the findings of a scholarly, 
sensitive mind and demonstrates how to gain the 


naximum pleasure from reading. Ready. 10/6 net 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 
The Portrait of a Tortoise 


A selection from Gilbert White’s Journals and 
Natural History of Selborne, pretac ed by a fascinating 
study of the naturalist’s activities and the habits 
4/- net 


of his tortoise. Forthcoming. Illus. 


JASPER ROOTHAM 
Miss Fire 
‘Should do much to make comprehensible a 
chapter of Balkan history which has baffled so 


manv’ New Statesman. ‘Certainly one of the best 
of all the war books’ Church Times. Illus. 12/6 net 











Ethiopia 


under Hailé Selassié 
CHRISTINE SANDFORD 


An up-to-date account of the rise of modern Ethiopia, by an 
eye-witness, who, with her husband, Brig. D. A. Sandford, 
has been resident there for many years. ‘Mrs. Sandford is 


the first writer I have met to show Ethiopia not as a barbarous 
country emerging by the grace of God and Great Britain from 
centuries of anarchy and a lustrum of foreign rule into an 

nconvincing imitation of modernity, but as a nation led by 
a man of incredible patience and unshaken purpose along 


a path which it has been his life’s work to plan and up the 
steeps of which his people are following him with ever- 
increasing readiness and impetus.’"—-LAWRENCE ATHILL in 
The Spectator. 18 illustrations from photographs, and a 
map. 10s. 6d. net 


Mountain Holidays 
JANET ADAM SMITH 


A tribute to the pleasures of mountaineering, charmingly 
written. ‘Her expeditions, which range from Arran—her 
mountain nursery—to the mainland of Scotland, and the 
French, Swiss, and Italian Alps, are described with a realism 
which is unusually effective. Touches of humour and pass- 
ing references to the literary associations of the scene add 
@ piquant flavour to the book.’—Birmingham Post. With 
32 pages of mountain photographs, and 2 maps. 153. net 


Mussorgsky 


M. D. CALVOCORESSI 
Edited by Gerald Abraham. A new volume in the Master 
Musicians, biographical and critical studies, each with a 
calendar of events, table of compositions, bibliography, 
photographs, musical examples, etc. 6s. 6d. net 
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The first four volumes of 
our new series of books on science 
for the general reader, the 


[SIGMA | 


Introductions 
to Science 


will be published on July 18th 


This series has been carefully planned to explain in 
simple language the theoretical and practical aspects 
of modern science in such a way that those without 
previous knowledge of the subject can readily 
understand its significance. 

Each book is written by a scientist and is accurate 
and informative. Particular care has been taken 
with the illustrations which explain many points 
which it would be difficult to explain in other ways. 


each 6s. net 
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‘ih The Outsider 


by ALBERT CAMUS 


Translated by STUART GILBERT 
Preface by CYRIL CONNOLLY 

Camus is one of the most important 
contemporary French writers. L’Etranger is 
an enthralling story of Algiers, equally 
exciting for its murder and trial scenes, and 
fascinating in its study of the psychology of 
the central character. 


OS. Met 


The Pilgrim Hawk 


by GLENWAY WESCOTT 

In this short novel, the author of Household 
in Athens employs the lore of the falconer as 
he portrays the most complex human 


emovuions. 55. net: 
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the reality. The “National Revolution” was never a starter, and 
never less a starter than when it was most active with a serio-comic 
imitation of the propaganda methods of the true Fascist states. For 
Vichy was not even Fascist ; it was null or antiquarian. 

On the period since the liberation Mrs. Pickles is again sober and 
illuminating, especially on the “ purge.” The policy of abolishing 
bread-rationing was, I think, a less defensible mistake than is sug- 
gested here, by the time the final decision was made. But Mrs. 
Pickles is right to stress the réle of the peasants, which is less edifying 
than our romanticisers of rural life would admit. There has been, 
since this book was written, more economic progress than was 
perhaps expected, as well as a record of error by political prophets 
that should be chastening. A number of names are misspelt and 
M. Louis Marin (whatever may be the case of M. Marcel Cachin) 
did not spend all the war unmolested in France, but was, in fact, 
brought out to London, though minus his famous moustache. These 
are hardly even minor blemishes on an admirable and most useful 
book. D. W. BRoGaAn. 


Lively Letters 


Bernard Shaw: W. B. Yeats: Letters to Florence Farr. Edited by 

Clifford Bax. (Home and Van Thal. 7s. 6d.) - 
In July, 1912, the actress Florence Farr, who had played Rebecca 
in Rosmersholm and who performed Atalanta in Calydon and poems 
and plays of Yeats and others to the psaltery (in a special style 
of intoning consecrated by Yeats which Shaw called cantilating), 
gave up her profession and went to Ceylon, entering a Vedantist 
seminary. Before leaving for Ceylon she sent Mr. Clifford Bax a 
black box with instructions that he was only to open it on her 
death. In 1917 she died, and opening the box he found a collection 
of letters, the majority of which were addressed to her from Bernard 
Shaw and W. B. Yeats. Some little time ago these letters were 
published by Mr. Bax in a small limited edition, and the collection 
is now publicly published for the first time. 

She had married an actor named Emery who left her and went 
to America, and Mr. Shaw met her at the house of William Morris 
where she studied embroidery under his daughter May. She 
played the heroine in Shaw’s first play Widower’s Houses at the 
Royalty Theatre in 1892, and much of Shaw’s letters is taken up 
with the most precise and breath-taking instructions on how to 
act. Even for Mr. Shaw these letters are brilliantly funny. Of 
her acting in Adrienne Lecouvoreur he writes: “In the first scene 
you are insufferable. You wave your arms about like a fairy in a 
transformation scene, obviously pretending to make an impossible 
toilet. You must invent something real to do or else simply put 
on the patch intently, carefully, resolutely (as becomes a poisoner- 
potential) and then study yourself thoughtfully in the glass 
If you decide at any time to do nothing, shut your mouth, compose 
yourself and do nothing.” She learned something from him, but 
her temperament had more affinity with Yeats: “What have yvur 
divinations said or have they said nothing? ” he writes. “Could you 
come and see me on Monday and have tea and perhaps divine for 
armageddon?” Readers will marvel at the vivacity cf these letters 
Both of these two great letter-writers have their points, and I find 
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myself deciding that honours are easy between them. They hayg 
both the genius of being intensely personal. There is never g 
boring or conventional line, and if Mr. Shaw has an incomparable 
brilliance, and a terrifying savoir faire, Yeats knew how spooky 
behave and what happens to people in dreams and whether a spirit 
is really present at a séance or not. Also Yeats reveals here that 
mischievous humour and malicious love of absurd and unflattering 
anecdote of which he was such a master. 

Buy this book even if you have to pay a fiver for it because here 
two men of genius give themselves away in spontaneous fits of 
artful frankness. Mr. Shaw’s account of his bicycle accident is g 
tour-de-force, but what are we to think of a story by Yeats explaining 
how Charles Conder came to understand music? “I never under. 
stood it until one day I thought it was like pink satin. I was going 
home one night in Paris. There was a decadent poet with me, 
He had a revolver. He fired in through keyholes. He shot of 
several bolts. Then a policeman took him away. His mistress was 
with us and I said ‘Come with me and sleep on the sofa.’ She 
slept on the sofa and I went to my room. In the middle of the 
night I heard a sound of broken glass. She had climbed through 
the skylight and was calling for the police to protect her from me. 
A friend said nobody can help you now but the Archbishop of 
Paris and when he came next day to the prison the archbishop was 
dressed in pink satin. That is how I came to understand music.” 
I wonder if that amuses Mr. Shaw. For myself I can only describe 
it as a masterpiece of poetic invention, and for another such story I 
would give the complete works of many popular novelists. A 
remarkable women Florence Farr must have been to inspire such 
correspondence and to have known its value and to have chosen 
so well its preserver. W. J. Turner. 


Our Recent Writers 
English History and Ideas in the Twentieth Century. 
Routh. (Methuen. lls. 6d.) 

To attempt to approach the subject of literature—and especially 
contemporary literature—without prejudice is like approaching one’s 
food without prejudice, an attitude, it is true, now often necessary, 
but which in more congenial times would lead to partaking of 
dishes to which one was indifferent or indeed actively hostile. If 
we examine the literary history of the past three hundred years we 
cannot fail to be struck by the acres of dull and second-rate stuf 
that was acclaimed by contemporaries as work of genius. Accord- 
ingly, a book that sets out, somewhat academicaily, to be fair to 
everybody, runs a serious risk of being fair to nobody ; and throwing 
no bricks seems to atrophy the muscles for throwing bouquets. 

Dr. H. V. Routh finds himself a little in this position. He begins 
his survey with Rudyard Kipling and rings down the curtain with 
Mr. Howard Spring, taking in this athletic stride a host of authors 
of varying attainment. If some visitor from Mars acquired the 
whole of his book by heart and produced opinions from it at a 
literary dinner-party, he would rarely find himself exposed to the 
imputation of ignorance or lack of appreciation—where individual 
authors are concerned he would on the whole be well coached in 
which are their better works—but he might at the same time easily 
give the impression that he had no idea that there were people alive 
on the Earth who read books for pleasure, and that he supposed a 
mixture of popularity and “high seriousness” to be the best 
criterion of the merits of all forms of literary effort. 

Conrad, Wells, Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy .. . Chesterton, 
Belloc and Flecker . Doughty and Bridges they are all 
there ; and Dr. Routh considers that twentieth-century writers art 
wrongly grouped by some critics in schools, holding that each one 
of them should be considered as a separate entity. Sometimes his 
conclusions are unusual, as when he writes of the late Sir James 
Barrie: “ With rare insight he discovered that theatre-goers, like 
himself, wanted the sincerities of childhood in an age of adult 
affectations. So he showed them, more intelligibly and sympathetic- 
ally than Proust, how to start on la recherche du temps perdu.” 

There is, of course, no reason why Barrie should not be con- 
trasted with Proust if the comparison is felt to be illuminating, but 
the two names are so unexpected in juxtaposition that we feel that 
Dr. Routh should have allowed himself wider scope in these parallels. 
To some extent he disarms criticism by pleading in his foreword 
that he cannot hope to escape the charge of regrettable omission, 
and it must be admitted that there are names we miss. If Barrie 
is more skilful than Proust in evoking the sincerities of childhood, 
it might, for example, be argued that Edgar Wallace was more 2 
home in the world of action than Henry Newbolt (who gets a pag* 
to himself) ; while Mr. P. G. Wodehouse might be put forward % 
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GERALD VANN, o.P. 
The Heart of Man 


Father Gerald Vann’s beautiful book has for some time been a 
leading ‘ best-seller’ among religious books in America and is now 
becoming so in this country, where it was originally published. 
The second impression is nearly exhausted, and a third is in 
preparation. (6s. net) 


“ On a canvas as broad as the whole of human life and with a brush 
as large as his sympathy and erudition, Father Vann flings down 
his ideas with astonishing prodigality, so that it is practically 
impossible to convey the richness, the detail, the sweep and vigour 
of the completed picture.” —Blackfriars. 


C. S. LEWIS 
The Great Divorce 


“The divorce of the title is between Heaven and Hell, and 
Mr. Lewis is using here, as in ‘ The Screwtape Letters,’ his unique 
talent for subtle and revealing imagery to bring home to a generation 


that has almost forgotten it the meaning of those two words. . . . To 
hint at this imagery would only spoil the enjoyment of a book 
which, once begun, will not be put down till it is finished.”— 


The Manchester Guardian. (7s 6d. net) 
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More true to life—and infinitely more entertaining—than the late 
Sir Hugh Walpole (who gets nearly a page and a half). Nothing 
is said of the growth of a literature of violence, which was at least 
one aspect of the “thirties, and even Mr. Graham Greene’s novels 
are spoken of as leading the reader into “an unreal or unrealisable 
world which les within reach of the imagination ”—though one 
would have thought this world accessible to all who could afford an 
excursion to Brighton races. If Americans are to be included, surely 
Mr. Ernest Hemingway has higher claims than Mr. Frederik 
Prokosch. Mr. Wyndham Lewis scores one line only, and Mr 
Norman Douglas is not mentioned at all, though the latter’s influence 
could hardly be more pronounced on the early novels of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley (who gets four pages Dr. Routh says that he considers 
that “the period under discussion is unlike any other in the history 
of literature.” This may be truce, though we doubt it. In a survey 
such as this an axe would not be out of place in clearing some of the 
dead woad ANTHONY POWELI 


The Art of Printing 


Introduction to Typography. By Oliver Simon (Faber and Faber 


~ 
i 2s. 0a, 


As a means of livelihood the occupation of typographer came into 
being after the 1914-1918 war ; now there must be hundreds work 
ing at it. Printing became conscious of the economic possibilities 
much the same time as other industries producing in 
the mass, though printing, unlike the others, is bv its nature mass 

Before 1918 design as a distinct proceeding in the 


making of a printed article was rare; and it was done amatcurishly, 


ol design at 
production 


that is to say, for 





” t sehen thine thar y an af atm . 
ove ol e thing, either bv an amateur or as 
side-line Dy a person having some other function in the industry 


on . 
Ihere were publisher-typographers, author-typographers and a very 





few miaster-printer typographers. I believe it mav truly be said 
that the few master printers who designed were amateurs. h 
was little economic incentive to When there was no 

the compositor followed conventional rules, written and un 





littie scope for fancy that was left was almost alwavs put 





















use ; for compositors, though they are educated men, have very 
seldom developed into designers 

Whatever the reason, and for good o he professional typo 
graphe ) -day are muc! ex-amateurs than ex- 
journevm They continue of the private Presses 
and e scholar-printers o 1c | uries Of printung Suc 
technical knowledge as they begin w ss from owning hand 
presses and from manuals, since most of printing schools ex- 
clude m owing to trade-union restrictions. I suspect that on 
great advantag¢ ur as designer of printing is his ignor- 
ance of rules ir of style. Having been told during appren- 
ticeship, for instance, that a certain class of matter must be set 
Clarendon type, the journeyman © regard that po 
as excluded from the field for cism con- 
ventions of display and choice I e¢ matters 
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of fashion; so that all but the basic 


aesthetic 
soon to be recipes for “ period” flavouring 

I am sorry, therefore, that Mr. Simon’s introduction should take 
so largely the form of a sketch for an improved code of Correct 
style. It is too technical a beginning. It is true that the success 
of his own designing is intimately connected with its execution 
a team of highly-skilled workmen in his Press, whom he has helped 
to train by establishing intelligent rules; their routine has the 
good manners that distinguish good applied design. But without 
Mr. Simon to supply the imaginative content, the result would be 
good printing, but not, as I understand the word, typography, My 
Simon was one of the first typographers, and he is now one of 
the two or three best known by his work. His observations on the 
choice of conventional solutions of the problems in book productiog 
will have, I believe, a wholesome influence on the trade ; but the 
book ought to have been bigger, so that he could have given his 
reasons. When, for example, he writes: “Use single quotation 
marks (*) outside and double only for quotations within quotations” 
I, for one, ask: “Why?” A wide and interesting ficld is left for 
Mr. Simon, I hope, to cover in future publications 
H. G. Carrer 
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How to Speak in Public 
Public Speaking. By Richard Acland 
Nosopy can be good at public speaking unless he enjoys it. The 
pity is that so many people enjoy it who are no good at it, and 
nothing short of death or hideous failure will induce them to dy 
up. Yet Sir Richard Acland feels that many potential speakers 
exist who with a little coaching might usefully further his creed, 
and that what stands between the would-be speaker and the public 
expression of his deep convictions is “not the absence of some gift 
nor the ignorance of some trick, but the need for several months of 
rather hard work.” 
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In this conviction, and in the hepe of helping those who already 
to present their arguments more effectively 


) 


accept the Socialist case 

from public platforms, he has written this book. He has addressed 
himself exclusively to those who are of his own way of thinking, of 
at least to those of ways so nearly parallel to his own as to make 
no matter. The first part, from which the title derives, deals with 
the mechanics of speech-making from the point of view of “ Socialism 
and living democracy.” The mechanics are sound enough, but they 
amount to littl more than an exhortation to the speaker to know 
his subject and to limit his speech to a few telling points. To these 
are added other equally pedestrian hints, interspersed by frequent 
cross-references from one page to another 





In Part Two, which is designed to furnish a line of thought ana 
material for speakers who have graduated in Part One, Sir Richard 
plunges deep into his rather elusive tenets. He seeks to help those 
who agree with him rather than to convert those who do not; he 
invites his reader to test his assertions with “the fairly mgorous 
judgement of his own intelligence.” Broadly speaking, he is con- 
cerned with appealing to morality rather than to self-interest ; with 
injecting the Christian ethic (as he sees it) into political thought, 
propaganda and action. This is refreshing and commendable, and 
it would be outrageous to judge it by the number of votes which 
this approach attracted in the last election. But somehow the 
hypodermic is unconvincingly handled ; the injection is sub-cutancous 
where it should be intravenous. The author refuses to damn his 
opponents or to deny them their claim to sincerity, but at the same 
time he cannot bring himelf to admit that they can possibly have 4 
case. His own sincerity, to judge by this book, is beyond question; 
but his voice is too confused for the vast and lonely wilderness 
which it cries. BERNARD FERGUSSON 


Fiction 
Land. By Liam O’Flaherty. (Gollancz. 9s.) 
Bright Day. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 
Country Beat. By Louis Quinain. (Methuen. 
. . . - 7 
Ir is a long time since Liam O’Flaherty last published a novel 
Famine, a great book which appeared before the war, has been 
impossible to forget, and relieved now to find that its author has 
not, as we sometimes feared, forsaken a medium in which he has 
done some magnificent things, we open Land with anticipation 
born of long waiting. Let us say at once that it is a fine, strong, 
dramatic book, old-fashioned, simple and courageous—but it 1s nol 
of the same stature as Famine. 
The latter had a theme of epic tragedy which needed for ! 
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it doesn’t 
make sense! 


The paramount considerations in any system of 
public transport are that it should be flexible, 
efficient and so planned as to secure the 
maximum benefit for the greatest number of 
users—considerations which have always been 
put firsi by British road passenger transport. 
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Why throw over a system with a splendid 
record of service to the community for a 
hazardous experiment in state monopoly with 
its alleged but unspecified benefits? 
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exposition those gifts in which Mr. O'Flaherty is richest—force, 
clarity, passion, pity and an accurate and poetic sense of place. Its 
figures required no more characterisation than to make plain in 
elemental and eternal terms the behaviour and sufferings of men 
But Land is not as clearly as this a tragedy. It is a tale of conflict, 
emotional, psychological and political ; it has to range over a great 
variety of characters, up and down the sqcial scale of the time and 
place—County Mayo, 1879; and its theme requires from each of 
these eccentric and impassioned characters a precision, an isolation in 
tv which, in the opinion of this reviewer, the author has 
not been able to impose. Character-drawing has never held up the 
sweep of Mr. O’Flaherty’s strong brush ; he uses men best as engines 


THE 


his own enti 





ot pride, lust, courage, and so on; he sets them in action and 
manages very well to keep them moving in the free convention of 
males, mean or strong Women are only symbols in his hands, 
symbols of devotion, of dawning love or maternity or religious mania 
or frantic sensuality or whatever is required. He sees his men clearly, 
can make us see them in all their externals at least, and he feels with 
them as they drive their usually desperate course ; but for all his 


h description, one suspects that he does not see his womer 
at al They too “ Jaugh and have 
tuous curves ol womanhood.” In moments of 
excitement their “luxuriant black hair breaks loose from 
i-fashioned way with them makes us smile, but 


“his old it keeps them 
dead, a dead weight on a hard-rxiing story 


> ar =~ 1% . 1? ” 
cna orten musically 


blossoming 





its COUS 


passionate, honestly told and has nobility 
is just after the death of Isaac Butt, with 
the first great wave of his power, and when he and 
avitt were trying to rally the peasants to fight coercion 
with the policy soon to be known up and down the land 

ting.” The story concentrates on one small and very poor 
area of the west, and intic conflict is worked out there between 
sons of the men of °67, and landlords, police inspec- 


There is every ingredient of melodrama—blood- 


Yer the story itself is 
in Irish history 








voung Fenians, 


tors and priests 









hounds, ers, madwomen, gunmen and soldiery; and there 
are manv personal situations which are too conventionally handled 
But he assembled makes for honest and passionate 
disclosure of the plight, despair and fanatical courage of the Irish 
peasantry in the terrible days of the Land Agitation 


Mr. Priestley takes us in Bright Day into easy, rather lazy waters 
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This reader did not quite see the point of the design of the book, 
or what especial discovery the rather lonely, chatty Gregory Dawson 
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itudinous and unrewarding 
ford and boyhood remembered—all that is done in the 
tender, humorous, and adorned mchly with 
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vein, easy observation, 
C close observation, of indi iduals and of all that adds up to make 
hem sucl 

Country Beat, by Mr. Louis Quinain, is not a novel, but a piece 
~ autobiography. It is a ple, straightforward account of the life 
of a country policeman in England, beginning with the author's 


and taking us through the routine 
informative book and will 
Kate O'BRIEN 


training days just before the waz 
of his life afterwards 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
SOONER or later Mr. Dalton will discover that it is bad policy t0 dex 
the big drum all the time. In recent weeks he has given us seven! 
examples of his cheaper-and-cheaper money technique, including 
the now familiar “positively the last appearance” trick. He has 
talked of improving markets, hinted that the new tap loan Will be 
withdrawn in the near future and even declared his belief that the 
danger of inflation has largely passed away. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Mr. Dalton may well feel that the end is justified by the 
means, but I find it hard to believe that any good can resuk from 
an official pronouncement, at this juncture, that the inflation dange 
Ihe aim, I have no doubt, was to reassure people who have 
become nervous of saving on account of the recent manifestatiogs ¢ 
a rising price-level, but this is surely a double-edged weapon. Thee 
is another section of the community, already saving far too lithe 
who may spend even more freely if encouraged by official intimatign: 
that the inflation risk has passed. On the facts, in tl ice 
tendencies and the trend of savings, there is little cause for oom. 
placency, and the gilt-edged market is rightly taking a cautious vieg 
of the prospects 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS DECISION 


In view of the coming nationalisation of the operating company 
n the Cable and Wireless group, there will be no real surprise » 
the directors’ decision to pay a generous dividend for 1945. Ne 
profits of the operating concern rose last year by £144,027 » 
£1,381,784, and while the final dividend is merely maintained 
2} per cent. there is a bonus of 14 per cent. tax free. In tum 
Cable and Wireless (Holding), whose income is mainly derived from 
its investment in the operating company, has increased its ne 
profits from £1,199,079 to £1,§§1,965. In this instance the 4 per 
cent. dividend on the ordinary stock which has been in force fx 
a number of years is supplemented by a § per cent. special payment 
It is obvious that this decision has been prompted by the new ci. 
cumstances created by the Government’s nationalisation plan. At 
the present juncture there can be little point in the company retain 
ing substantial surplus funds in its coffers, and the board has fal 
justification in making a. generous distribution to the stockholders, 
especially when the dividend has been held down in recent year 
through the incidence of E.P.T 

In the market the effect has been to lift the price of Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) ordinary stock by several points, but, even a 
the present level of 102 ex dividend, I see no reason why holders 
should not continue to be willing to see things through. Negotiations 
between the Government and the company have not progressed ver 
well, but if one can assume, as I think is reasonable, that a fai 
settlement is ultimately reached, the stock should be worth some 
thing more than the present price. A good deal depends, however 
on the future of the holding company itself, and my previous advice 
that investors should hold both the Preference and the Ordinan 
stock still holds good. If, as seems probable, the holding company 
continues in existence, the Preference stock should be worth appre 
ciably more than the current quotation of 114, while in the even 
w~ liquidation, whatever might be lost on the repayment of t& 
reference capital—which in my view would be something quit 
egligible—would be more than offset-by a substantial capital pron 
ym the Ordinary stock. 


A WAREHOUSE SHARE 


There has been some activity during the past three or four wees 
in the ss. Ordinary shares of the Houndsditch Warehouse Company 
After reaching 16s. 3d. the quotation has slipped back to Iss. 0 
on the denials of rumours in the market that the company was © 
be acquired by a larger concern. ‘The real basis of the buying, 
however, had nothing to do with the amalgamation rumours, bit 
reflected confidence in the company’s earnings prospects. Before 
the war Ordinary shareholders were receiving a dividend of 17} P® 
cent., which was well covered by available profits. During the Wf 
the payment has fallen as low as § per cent., but for 1945 the 
directors raised the dividend to 1o per cent., which was paid oe 
of earnings of just under 20 per cent. : 

Last year’s trading profits were up from £150,655 to £214,822, 
ind although the amount absorbed in taxation was considerably !ange, 
the net profit, after Preference dividend, rose from £609,278 ° 
£87,645. In his statement the chairman intimated that the turnove 
had shown a considerable increase, and I think it is a safe assum> 
tion that during the current year there will be a furthe! expansion 


of business. The shares should be worth putting away 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ph 


MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED 
SIR SIMON MARKS’ S STATEMENT 


| meeting of Marks and Spencer, Limited, was held on 


THe annual genet 
June 2oth in London 
The following in abridgement of the 

] 


the chairman, circulated with the report 


statement of Sir Simon 


The profit for the year amounts to { 2,052,345, compared with £.1,916,487 
» year ago. We propose a final dividend on the ordinary and “ A’ 
ordinary shares f 35 per cent., making so per cent., compared with 4¢ 


for last year 
ncrease in the supply of goods, but the range affected 
and the quantity far below the needs of the public 
Speaking generally, the nation’s productive capacity is expanding, but 
there is much leeway to make up. The emphasis by the Government 
is deliberately placed on export 

The public may have the money, but not a corresponding facility to 
exchange it for goods. Purchasing power is governed by another form 
of currency pons and points—and so long as that is drastically limited 
in accordance with the quantity of goods available, even the most urgent 
needs cannot be met satisfactorily Che principle of flow production 
through co-operation between our suppliers and ourselves is the basis of 
our policy of making available to the public the highest possible values 
Austerity contro! over clothing has been relaxed, but so long as the 
utility specifications in regard to materials remain, the distributor must 
continue to be hampered in exercising his normal function as interpreter 
and guide of the consumer's taste. We shall continue our policy of laying 


stress upon quality and design, and of offering our customers the be 
possible value nd 


itions permit 
We shall spare no effort to satisfy developing needs, and to widen the 
range of our goods to meet them. We take this opportunity of thanking 
our suppliers for their co-operation in the past year 
During the war nearly 1,500,000 sq. ft. of the company’s space was 
requisitioned the Government fer swprage of foodstuffs for the country 
This space is now being gradually rest6ted to us 
Sixteen of our tores were destroyed by enemy 


per cent 
There is some 


js still very limited, 


action and many 




















others suffered damage of one kind or another Rebuilding of blitzed 
stores and on new sites must await the release of labour and materials. 
and it may be many vears before we are able to overcome this difficulty 
Even urgent redecoration is subject to delays and handicaps 
The rep idopted 
) ; ‘4 : y ‘ 
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§ When our overseas trade 
is flourishing again . and 
our home industries are going 
full swing, there’ll be plenty in 
the shops for all. 
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Millio ~ ails. CHASE LTD., 33 The \_i experience, seeks teaching post in New England, 
G ge. Cherts wrres \ SEADER for 1 Ontario of age Box —: 
> . R for terary agency offers for moderate ee, 
G ‘R ANT rCHESTER VIC ARAGI Camb ridge Guests | genuine criticism and help on MSS.—Box 557 
Ss tt pom «ae es we »YE HILL YOUTH CLUB, NEWCASTLE-UPON 
| |’ RMITAGE BUTTERY, 20, Dover St., W.1, Quick \ TYNI <lub Leader (man or woman) wanted, if 
es, Snacks and Teas possil stembe ist for above experimental mixed 
Q > ARS. 72,300 British boys shi pped in Royal club experience essential. Leader will 
i¢ ( d Merchant Navies. Gifts ot 190 pounds, have training students. Salary £300 
llings and pe solicited to extend activities and cele- £15 to £360 Applications with references to PROFESSOR 
brate 90th Anniversary. 25th June MAR NE SOcCTETY or | CATION, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by 
lr. S. Warspite), Clark's ’ Place, London, E.C.2 July Ist 
Fr YOU ARE DEAT! ou owe it yourself to test a Yi John Lewis Parthership requires a General Manager 
| Belclere * Radionic Hearing Ai d the small high for its Counting Houses. The post will carry a salary 
efficienc strument giving balanced hearing. Consultations of from £1,000 to £1,200 (one thousand one thousand 


weeks holiday in 


High Street. Oxford each year Ll addition te bank and public 
ohn Lewis Partnership is an organisation in which all profits 


ame _ TED 17 ; 
M ODERN _ BOOKS Xx ANTE! QLARKF HALL, go to the workers, partly in pension funds and partly in 





holidays 








Secretary 


ording to age and qualifications 
~f one line drawing and one grey or 
August, 1946, to 


ity College, London (Gow 





5s, YY to 


The 





Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 distribution of shares The successful candidate will be 
M ONOMARK Permanent London Address I etters responsible, under the Chief Accountant, for Counting 
ected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM’ MONO, 23, W.C.1 Houses scattered throughout the country, end will need a 
pRAc “T ICAL Playwriting. Falkland L. Cary * Dre- sound knowledge of machine accounting and of modern 
matic science coming to the aid of Dramatic Art in office methods Applications in writing should give details 
this invaluable book.”’ Director of Studies, British Drama f experience, age and qualifications, and should be addressed 
League SIMPKIN MARSHALL, 10/6. From all Booksellers to reach the Drrecror oF PERSONNEL, JoHN Lewis & Co., 
PAJAH RESTAURANT Irving Street, Leicester Lip., Oxford Street, W 1, not later than the Sth July, 1946 
Square (ABRev 4188 Best Indian curry in town Acknowledements of applications will not be made before 
Fully licensed. Private rooms for parties and socials this date 
— ril 5 TQYHE Essex County Council invite applications from men 
Op pete - cg mee ad wom for positions in the Off vf the Clerk 
) OVER 12, 1938-GREEN SALOON. Good condition, { Ge Ce cil. The ome ‘i, dg hen eg. pee 
700. View Woodford, Essex —Box 500 . oun e candidates appointed to these posts 
& 4h . ‘ths 4 must be quick and accurate shorthand-writers and typists 
\ OICE of the Netherlands (weekly) brings all news of Experience carrving out confidential and secretarial 
sag — ~~ ety } and developments, also duties will be an advantage Salary will be fixed according 
regarding Indonesia. Subs< 10/- a year. ¢ copy qualifications and experience at not exceeding £360 a 
2d. from Vorce OF THE NETHERLANDS, 16, Her yuse ear for men. and £288 a year for women, plus, at th< 
76, Park St London, W1 present 3 a week war bx s for men or 18 6d 
< ) = CORONA Standard Portable Hardly used week war bx $ ‘ en. Off hours at the rate of 
] . a) i%* Box 56( 38 a week Iwo Saturday mor r ff in four weeks or 
aid f as OV ne Fiftee rking days’ holiday for 
fiicers er 21 years of age and salaries not exceeding 
APPOINTMENTS ) £300 a yea Sick pay allowances in own 
; . ; 7 4 th 
> | application ym men tish on r | n . G OC aUa;ressee as 5 to tin 
| De 3 \ tant C Sowa $ — in Music Department 2 ar : h NTY ‘ N n he msford, 
i ia have a good musica! background and some — ee ee es -! . se ca cs 
: PF nieniee tinsh lores ' cTic 2 ala yuirec 
ig choral ‘on c, bot on 7 ar on ak | HE < rs of Rishworth Scho near Halit 
Peoanth , S " | »p at s for tv pos f HI ADMASTER 
g ur : dary | « Rishw $ af jowed ¢ f England Schoo 
“i — ie ~ a . < [444 0 = j 4 and is classed as “ Indepen rdant under 
: § ' wa . Ac 944. Numb f pupils approximately 
: . ae | 140 a s ed. An aj i. icant must be a 
: “ b ( t and App lic ants should 
: s with $s ll rticulars can 
= ~ “— b CHARLES S \. KER, Clerk 1 the 
‘ ns r H R 
. : ~ NIVERS OF "ABE RDEEN I RESHIP IN 
» B PRENC! L ( will shortly pro- 
). uy, tor po he app ment ‘of al er in French, with 
based in Leeds. Work involves hand ‘ al qua r Roma . Philology Salary 
tions of plays and dramatic features £500—{650 according to qualifications and experience 
the Senior Producer. Candidates r sirous of being considered for the office are 


to the 


by 5th July, 1946. Conditions of Appointment 
J 


and of Application may be obtained from H 
annum on appointment, rising to £800 per um, plus | Burcuart, Secretary, University of Aberdeen 
cost-of-living bonus £44. 4. 0. per annum, ahd family | NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Anatoms 
allowances. Appointment to unestablished staff; entry to Department of University College, London, proposes 
permanent staff subject to later consideration. Applicauons | , © appoint a whole-time ARTIST to ‘undertake drawings 
to APPOINTMENTS OFricer, Broadcasting Houst, London, | from whole specimens and microscope slides, and the 

-_ W.1, not later than 7 days after the appearafice of this preparation of diagrams. Experience of this type of work 
advertisement. Mark envelopes “ Drama, North.” is desirable. but not essential. Male or female. Salary 


Applica- 


er-st., 


Listening, and will include travelling in the North-West , well educated, desires interesting 
Area of England for the purpose of making contacts with ¢ in I on.—Box 511 
jucational bodies. General educational experience of as . —— 
varied @ nature as possible is desirable. This should HOUSES or FLATS TO LET, &c. 
i ' hool, work of some kind | ( i? PI Manor Uk — Part he puse » >. let 
“ at i a good knowledge of the | f j Suitable ip ol children 
Eng ma tment to unestablished F taff rrangement M al references 
af r pe ect to late msideratior Write Mr Br 
" yt more tha Y apt nent rising NTI f r furr mall house or flat within 
B00 per a f re s {44.4 per \\ t I jon, by officer's 
fa illowa Pr must be mad f ! drer In great predicament as forced to 
ot *e fu 7) after ¢ i and looking for 
t ' MENTS Orricer, Broadcasting House, band g abroad 2 Quiet, 
NY Mar nvelos J and starmy | f r t Box 579 
j s iid accompa reques State if | ANTED R it*board by seaside, 
: i persor Compl forms mu witl \\ Essex, |} . 4 ex, H by wife of officer 
Off y : " diy a ‘ M4 ad j aged 6 and 9 Linen, etc 
« i a Box 580 


NET 





EDUCATIONAL 
ARRISTER.—*“ I have found your wri 
B ‘PUBLIC SPEAKING’ very helpful :? 
ILARY Pace, 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. FRO, 
Hom STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Pos pu 
for Lond. Matric., Spec, Ent.. B.A., B.Sc Be 
B.Com., LL.B. B.D., and Diploma Moderne Res 
nstalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, MLA ue 
Dept. B03. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (uy Lp 
NTERESTING PEOPLE an thos who 
| with the great English novels. essays ph 
plavs Such reading gives lasting pleasures > ad 
onversational ability and sound thinking ' I 
L.S.J. Course has been written by I AG. S& 
famous author and broadcaster, Other courses Py « 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc 
Free Book trom »—Prospectus Dept.. I ONT Reduced fen fee 
JourNALISM 57. Gordon Square, W.C.] Mus. rr 
Vii HAMPSTEAD SECRET ARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal Mrs. EF. E. R. THore MA Cantab 
Accommodation for residen students Heat! Hou 
Lyndhurst Terrace. N.W.3 Hampstead 7228 - 
™ QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE « 
bombing), now at 20-22. Queensbury P > 
Telephone: Kensington 8583 5 y Suen Og 


EXHIBITIONS 
yERNARD LEACH—26th Anniversary Exhibition » 


) pottery and drawings a Berkeley G ile 
‘ rkek cries, 
Davies St., W.1 Daily 10—6. Sat. 10—1 - 


(HEMICAL RESEARCH EXHIB: TION -22. Lowe 
( Regent Street, London, June Sth—28th. Dah 
10.30—8. Sundays 2—7. Admis«wm Proceeds -o Im 


perial Cancer Research Fund 
| EPEVRE GALLERY, 131 134, New Bond Street, 
4 DELACROIX TO DUFY, French Paintings d 
19th and 20th Centuries In aid of the Contempony 
Art Society. Daily 10-5.30. Sa 10-1 
Nl ERCURY (par. 5700 Evenines 7, Thurs., Sat 2” 
Lorea’s La Maison de Bernarda 5 
( RIGINAL paintings and book illustrations {& 
Trunky ” and “ Miranda by MARJOREE 
WRATTEN are on view Also an exhibition of hand-made 
and hand-painted TOYS by various artists. Hey 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
rg\WENTY-FIVE Pictures m Scarch of their Painten 
Arcape GALLERY, 28. Old Bond St.. lune lh 
luly 12th Admission | 


HOTELS, &c, 
CORBISH HOUSE PARTY near the sea. Fer 
\ vacancies for young prof. and univ. people wantin 
informal holiday Tune 2%h—July 14th, July 27th—Sep 
dist Rox 587 











COUNTRY Lover Then you njoy BURTON 
\ HALL HOTEL, NORTH LAWTON Mid Devon 
for its restfulness and its central position for touring 
Further details, with pleasure, from Major ii L.. Prossaap, 
R.M. (rtd Tel. North Tawton 213 
HOLIDAY ABROAD Join smal! private party 
\ oft young university, service and = =oprof. people 
Switzerland, July 27th Aug Vth 24th, Sept. ith 
Other parties Sweden and Eire Rox 588 
1) GLAS THE GOOD COMPANIONS 
_ scliffe and) =ofona Hotels Palace 
Cer Prom Acc. for 150 guests 
‘Ol IDAY CAMP in 10 act grounds South Devo 
i i Available from 6 July Pol rep 
nce Bathing, boatu tennis, et \ 
+} 15s. 6d per wee Sept tr t i4 
Write, ‘phone or call sole booking a 





Regent Street, W.1 Mayfair R100 
PLYMPTON, Nr. PLYMOUTH EL PORDLEIGH 





HOTEI Chi typical English ¢ try Home 
fifty acres of grounds, now ope xcell ntre for Dan 
moor, the sea, fishing, riding f Ana ¢ { pleasing 
informality Fully li 8 inea Under Personal 


Direction of T. BARRow DowLtin« 
+WITZERLAND Lady is arranging parties in Sp 
s tember and at Xmas, also children’s parties. Iné 
pendent parties also arranged. Fares, rooms booked, et- 
Box 553 
‘| HE GUEST HOUSE HOTEL that is differem 
Situated in the most delightful part of Gloucestershit 
he Erms Guest House, Beeches Green, Stroud 5 
omething to remember—fine cuisine, well-appointed ad 
distinctively re-de@orated rooms Near excellent facile 
for swimming, golf and tennis Apply Resipent Pa 
PRIETRESS. Bus service to Cheltenham Spa 
ELSH COAST.—Few guests received at county 
\ house in estate of 200 acres Mountaineering 
salmon and trout fishing, shooting, riding, golf ané 
pleasures of a seaside holiday. Pantera HALL, A berdovey. 
Merioneth 
OU cannot better THE TOI - ABD ROYAL nore. 
y BOURNEMOUTH, now re-opening. Facing 
sea ian - West Cliff. Suites ‘oa privat oe 
Bournemouth 6671.—AsHLEY CourRTENAY recommended 


CONCERTS 
>» B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
| ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
WEDNESDAY Next, at 7 
Last Concert of the Seri 





Overture and Arias (Don Giovanni Mozart 
Concerto in E Flat for Two Pianos (K.365 Mozart 
Mabler 


Symphony No. 4in G 
ELISABETH SCHUMANN, 
Erner Bartiett and Rak ROBERTSON 
SIR ow BOUL! i 
Tickets 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, * Hot 
and Agents 


| ARROGATE MUSICAL FESTIVAL, July i# 





6th THE HALLE ORCHESTRA under | the 
direction of JOHN BARBIROLLI Details from 
INFORMATION BuREAU, Harrogate 


ee 





at Dr n by Sr. Crements Press, Lto., 


London, W.C.1.—Friday, June 21, 1946 
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